












































UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 
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LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs. . . 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.”’ 


WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


Internationa 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
“"BAKERY-PROVED 


MILLING 


Trade Mark 


mana 





Look what happens 


ye. in your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 





“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘“‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“‘Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 












FIND OUT } 
FOR YOURSELF... /( 
SPECIFY \ 


\ INTERNATIONAL 
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MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally .. . 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


- 
+ 
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a 
, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





lr you could see the countless “little” 
problems that must be solved each day 
in the production of top quality flour, 
you would value highly the skill of the 
miller. Solving these “little” problems 
BARAD--Yow Daw and means that there will be no big problems 
ee ee for you in baking I-H flours. There is no 
better flour made than I-H brands. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D. 27 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 
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EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
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CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
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WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 

GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 

JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 

(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 

DON E. ROGERS, Manager 

HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
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advise of this change. 
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Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank E Sut Company 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
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ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











La Grange Flours 















La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S§S 





$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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CHASE BAG COMPANY 


has 


r LOO years experience 
in making bags 
for 


the milling industry 


coon COTTON * BURLAP > MULTIWALL PAPER - CONSUMER SIZE PAPER BAGS 





| ~ CHASE BaAG COMPANY | 
i} 

| L SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

{ NCHES AND SALES OFFICES ST 
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Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 
bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- 
ing ,back for more of these popular, pastel-bordered bags 
that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 
aprons, scarves, etc. 


Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too. 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 


Here’s Why Women Want 
Bemis Sandman Bags 


They come in five handsome pastel colors—blue, 
pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 
superfine bleached cambric . .. smooth and strong. 
They areeasily converted into pillowcases and 
other household items, at about one-third of store 
cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN, 


Sandman Pillowcase Customers Sleep Soundly ... 


=~. but SALES 
d jumping 
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Sandman Posters for Your Dealers 
Ask your Bemis Man about multi-color Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag posters, imprinted with your brand 
name, for display in your dealers’ stores. 





General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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NOW a comPLeTE MATURING AND BLEACHING SERVICE FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


eve OFFERS 


_HY-KURE 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW METHOD 
OF SUPPLYING CHLORINE DIOXIDE FOR 
MATURING AND BLEACHING FLOUR 


Offers Chlorine Diox 
“locked up in a package” 


Eliminates 
Gas Generator 


ANOTHER BIG STERWIN FIRST... 
Sterwin now offers HY-KURE 
which supplies Chlorine Dioxide 
in a truly modern, totally differ- 
ent form for millers to use in the 
maturing and bleaching of flour. 
The result of 6 years of intensive 
research, HY-KURE provides 
Chlorine Dioxide in an amazingly 
compact, convenient form. 


EQUIPMENT FOR HY-KURE offers 
new simplicity of operation since 
it works without a gas generator. 
The unparalleled accuracy of this 
new method in the dispensing and 
regulation of flow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas results in a flour uni- 
formly matured, assuring better 


ready for use 


baking qualities. The precise 
amount of gas required is always 
provided and desired maturing 
and bleaching effect constantly ob- 
tained. In actual commercial mill 
operation, flour treated with HY- 
KURE demonstrated a marked 
improvement in baking quality. 


STERWIN supplies service includ- 
ing installation of all equipment, 
materials and necessary mainte- 
nance for maturing and bleaching 
flour with HY-KURE. The com- 
plete service also includes mate- 
rials for flour treatment using the 
Sterwin Chlorinator when desired 
and feeding equipment for 
Oxylite®. 





ide Safe...Simple... 
Accurate... Economical 









A COMPLETE 
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ype AND BLEACHING SERVICE 
THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
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SERVICED BY AN ORGANIZATION WHOSE COMBINED EXPERIENCE IN THE 
TECHNOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF MILLING TOTALS 188 YEARS 


For further information on our Flour Service Contract, write direct to: 


Patents Pending 





FL 


8 West Ninth Street—Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING AND BLEACHING 


OUR SERVICE DIVISION 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












The confidence that buyers have in 
POLAR BEAR was not built in a day, 
or a year ... it represents more than 
50 years of milling by this company, 
during which quality of product has 
always been put first. 


Bi: as ere ie Oe FOUNDED BY 
eS ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tues, Pres. 


H M. Sirarion, Vice Pres 0 : U M T : | El 

ARRY . SIRATION, ce res. 

wnsnoh fe. fies perating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosenpury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















oe he iamond Dp” pohpg, so sepals ram > hal RED WING FLOUR 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
| WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 

These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. i 
“THERE 1S NO ee Ms | 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. . 

ie) Sekt y Va hm Au HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 

WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 




















om 
JENDERSON “Splendid idea, T. J.—Haven’t had a 
late-comer since we had it installed.”’ 











Nothing like keeping everything running on schedule. Maybe you've felt sometimes 
like installing a deadline device on the order of T.J.’s to insure getting your deliveries 
on time. Actually, there’s an easier way especially where flour is your concern. 
Depend on Russell-Miller, where quality and service are by-words and promptness 
is a pledge. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative about America’s 


finest line of quality bakery flours, 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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depend on these premium spring wheat flours 


for superior performance and quality. 


COMMANDER 


A strong bread flour of exceptional 


uniformity, producing a loaf of fine, 





flavorsome eating qualities. 










MAPLESOTA 
A fancy short patent flour that makes 






esoTA loaves of fine silky texture, with a 


rious. brilliant white crumb color. 
ye pe 
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‘\ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING CcCOMPAN Y 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






A. DIVISTON -Ge 
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USDA Warns of Storage Problem 





WAREHOUSEMEN ASKED TO GET 
READY FOR BIG WHEAT SUPPLY 





Commercial Storage Industry to Shoulder Most of Burden 





Wheat Supply 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON With a record 
supply of wheat in prospect, Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, has called on farmers and ware- 
housemen to prepare for a_ possible 
acute storage problem. 

Mr. Benson served a warning that 
he will rely on the commercial stor- 
age industry to shoulder the large 
burden of responsibility for the prob- 
lem which will come with the new 
crop wheat harvest and the move- 
ment of the take-over of loan-de- 
faulted wheat. 

At the same time, it has been made 
known that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has been moving its temporary 
bin storage facilities to strategic 
points to take up any slack in storage 
space which may occur. Also, it has 
been announced that emergency stor- 
age facilities such as aircraft hangars 
and tank farms will again be pressed 
into use where necessary. 

However, where such temporary 
emergency facilities are used they 
will be operated only by qualified 
warehousemen and then only when 
certain minimum standards of han- 
dling and conditioning equipment are 
met to assure that CCC grain stocks 
may be held in those positions with 
adequate protection. 

Payment on these emergency facili- 
ties will be on the standard basis of 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment and the former occupancy stor- 
age guarantee experiment will not be 
repeated this year. 

Some precautionary and corrective 
steps have already been taken by 
USDA. For example, 3,000,000 bushels 
of spring wheat have been or are 
moving to ship storage in the Hudson 
river. An additional 3 to 4 million 
bushels will probably be moved from 
the Northwest to Buffalo, where 
there is available storage space. 

Winter wheat is slated to move 
from Montana into terminals at Min- 
neapolis, and there will be a shifting 
of the loan take-over wheat in the 
more immediately acute storage 
shortage areas in the Southwest into 
open facilities in Texas and other ex- 
port positions. 

Through these strategic moves it is 
expected that USDA will be able to 
reduce the statistically indicated 
acute storage shortage except for the 
central states, where another large 
soft red wheat crop impends. 

This regional problem is one not 
only of storage but also one of an 
impact on the futures market of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, where these 
supplies depress the market, in turn 
move into delivery on Kansas City 
Board of Trade futures contracts and 
are now known to be working their 
way into the flour trade in the moun- 
tain states area, dislocating the nor- 
mal flour business of mills located in 
Colorado. 

The heavy outturn in the central 
states in the last year is said to have 


Special Steps Being Taken—Soft Red 
’ Problem Cited 


a national effect in reducing the price 
of wheat to farmers in the great 
plains states. Another year of this 
condition is forecast unless there is 
some way found to relieve the de- 
pressing effect of these supplies on 
the Chicago futures market. 

The effect of the probable wheat 
acreage allotment and market quota 
controls on soft red wheat from the 
central states may be somewhat less 
than desired. 

Under the planned acreage allot- 
ment program there will be acreage 
allotments on all farms which have 
grown wheat. However, on farms 
where wheat is planted on less than 
15 acres there will be no marketing 
quotas. If the producer exceeds the 
allotment for his farm he would be 
denied price support. The less-than- 
15-acre farmer could plant his full 





historical acreage without regard to 
marketing quota controls but would 
lose even the minimum support level 
of 50 of parity if the farmers as a 
Whole voted down marketing quotas. 

USDA officials believe that the 
larger wheat farmers those over 
the 15-acre minimum exemption 
will observe the acreage allotment 
program if ordered and keep acreage 
within limits if marketing quotas are 
approved by the nation’s wheat 
farmers. 

Discounts Scare Story 

In the warning comments on the 
imminent storage problem, it is note- 
worthy that Secretary Benson has 
seen fit to diseount the perennial 
scare story of wheat being held on 
ground at time of harvest. This scare 
story, usually accompanied by photo- 
graphs of mountainous piles of wheat 
on the ground, was used as a propa- 
ganda vehicle by the previous Bran- 
nan administration to discredit com- 
mercial grain warehousemen. 

On this subject Secretary Benson 
says, “Even with advance planning 
there probably will be much wheat 
on the ground. At harvest time, local 
supplies often outstrip available stor- 
age, especially in the Southwest, so 
that wheat is stored on the ground 


(Continued on page ’ 


John Davis, Benson 
Assistant, to Speak 
at Wheat Field Day 


KANSAS CITY John C. Davis, 
administrative assistant to Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, will 
be the principal speaker at the an- 
nual Wheat Field Day of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. June 19, 
Jess B. Smith, president, announced 
this week. 

The meeting will take place as 
usual on the UhImann farm near Kan- 
sas City, where some of the state's 
Wheat experimental plots are avail- 
able for inspection of the research 
work that is being done by Kansas 
State College. 

In his capacity as administrative 
assistant to Secretary Benson, Mr. 
Davis works in the general field of 
policy and information. Prior to his 
appointment, he was farm editor of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Deaier. 
He has been in newspaper and pub- 
lishing work for over 20 years. Much 
of his writing has been in the field 
of agricultural economics. 





Management Decentralization 
Announced by 


MINNEAPOLIS Changes in the 
organization of General Mills, Inc., 
which will decentralize management, 
have been announced through the 
company publication, The Millwheel. 

President Charles H. Bell said that 
the “new organization § represents 
managerial decentralization; it di- 
vides the company by natural product 
lines, delegating responsibility as far 
down the management structure as 
possible and stimulating creative 
thinking through every part of Gen- 
eral Mills.” 

Under the new plan, company 
operations are administered through 
seven divisions: grocery products, 
flour, feed, special commodities, 
chemical, mechanical, and O-Cel-O. 
Previously, grocery products, flour, 
and feed operations were grouped in 
a single food division. 

Administration of the seven divi- 
sions has been assigned to three ex- 
ecutives, who are responsible directly 
to the president. Walter R. Barry is 
administrator of grocery products ac- 
tivities and general manager of the 
grocery products division. G. S. Ken- 
nedy is administrator of flour and 
feed activities, which consist of the 
flour division and feed division. A. D. 
Hyde is administrator of mechanical 
and chemical activities, which include 
the special commodities, mechanical, 
chemical, and O-Cel-O divisions. He 
also continues as vice president in 
charge of research. All three men are 
vice presidents and directors of Gen- 
eral Mills. 

Responsible directly to Mr. Barry 
as general manager of the grocery 
products division will be R. L. Brang, 
in charge of sales; C. S. Samuelson, 
advertising; A. Z. Kouri, operations; 
O. A. Oudal, products control; and 
Ward Nelson, comptroller. 


Vice president and director D. A 
Stevens is general manager of the 
newly formed flour division. Directly 
responsible to him are heads of six 
key functions: sales, W. A. Lohman 
Jr.; operations, C. E. Anderson; prod- 
ucts control, F. C. Buzzelle; comp- 
troller, L. B. Colfix; Purity Oats, 
C. M. Hidding; and grain, D. A. 
Stevens with J. S. Gage as assistant 
grain director. 

Whitney Eastman, vice president 
of General Mills, is general manager 
of the new feed division. Responsible 
directly to him are C. B. Anderson 
sales; D. H. McVey, operations; R. W. 
Wiper, purchasing; M. L. Cooley, 
products control; H. E. Bechtel, Larro 
Research Farm; and B. F. Reinking, 
comptroller. 

S. D. Andrews, C. D. Elliott, and 
B. M. Hagan are general managers 
of the chemical, mechanical, and 
special commodities divisions, respec 
tively; J. A. Bitzer is president of the 
O-Cel-O division. All four are re- 
sponsible to Mr. Hyde. 

¥ 


T. M. CROSBY IS GENERAL 
MILLS’ MILLFEED HEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS W. A. Lohman, 
Jr., sales manager of the flour divi- 
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eneral Mills 


sion of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas 
M. Crosby as millfeed executive, with 
responsibility for by-products of all 
mills. His office will be in Minne- 
apolis. 

At the time of his appointment, Mr 
Crosby was director of production 
services, a position he had held since 
June of last year. He joined General 
Mills in 1939, after graduation from 
Yale University and subsequent law 
study. His work with the company 
has been in grain and milling. 

Mr. Lohman also announced that 
R. J. Sawyer, millfeed sales executive 
for the company, has retired from ac- 
tive duty at the Minneapolis office 
for reasons of health. Mr. Sawyer has 
been a General Mills employee since 
1916. 


Charles Kolb to New York 

MINNEAPOLIS—Charles R. Kolb, 
eastern general sales manager of 
bakery flour for General Mills, Inc., 
will move his office from Buffalo to 
New York City, it has been an- 
nounced by W. A. Lohman, Jr., sales 
manager of the flour division. The 
move is effective June 1, 1953. Wil- 
liam B. Deatrick, Mr. Kolb’s assist- 
ant, will also be at New York. 


———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENT FATAL 

LOUISVILLE, KY.--An employee 
of the Early & Daniel Co., grain ele- 
vator was killed recently when his 
clothing caught in a conveyor mech- 
anism in the basement of the plant. A 
fellow worker said that the man had 
attempted to crawl] beneath the con- 
veyor with the result that his overall 
suspenders became caught in the con- 
veyor. 
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MNF Favors New Wheat Agreement 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS VOTES 


TO BACK RENEGOTIATED PACT 





Federation Export Program to Continue—Vice Chairmen, 


Executive Committee Members Named—Staff 
Officers Reelected — Dues Reduced 


CHICAGO Accepting the policy 
recommendation of its agricultural 
committee, the board of directors of 
the Millers National Federation went 
on record May 13 as favoring the 
renegotiated International Wheat 
Agreement, and authorized its officers 
to appear congressional com- 
mittees to speak in favor of its ratifi- 
cation if the flour milling industry is 
called upon to state its position (Edi- 
torial, page 21) 

The recommendation came to the 
directors with the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the agricultural committee, 
whose chairman, Don A. Stevens, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, pre- 
sented it to the board. Serving with 
him on the committee, and active 
during the long period of IWA nego- 
tiation, were M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; J. C. 
Mitchell, Burrus Mills, Ine., Dallas; 
Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; William H. 
Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis; Carl C. Farrington, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and H. W. Taylor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

At the committee's suggestion, no 
position was taken by the directors 
on farm legislation. Two-price sys- 
tems such as the one outlined to the 
federation membership at the federa- 
tion’s session on May 12 by Robert B. 
Taylor, a wheat grower of Adams, 
Oregon (The Northwestern Miller, 
May 12) were discussed, but action 
was deferred for later consideration 

probably toward the end of the 
summer— by the federation’s execu- 
tive committee 


before 


Election of Officers 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is serv- 
ing a second term as president of the 
federation. Assisting him in his chair- 


manship of the board of directors, 
M. F. Mulroy and L. O. Bracy will 
act as vice chairmen. 

Mr. Sowden is ex-officio chairman 


of the executive committee, and serv- 
ing with him will be William P. Bo- 
mar, Bewley Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth, 
Texas; L. O. Bracy, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich.; M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Ine., Kansas City; R. S. Dickin- 
son, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Ellis D. English, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; G. S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Fred 
W. Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Henry D. Pahl, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and John J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 








M. F. Mulroy 


FEDERATION VICE CHAIRMAN— 
M. F. Mulroy, executive vice president 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was elected vice chairman of 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation at the annual 
meeting held May 13 in Chicago. 





Herman Steen was reelected vice 
president and secretary of the federa- 
tion, and Herman Fakler was _ re- 
elected vice president and Washing- 
ton representative. Hill Clark  re- 
mains in the office of treasurer, and 
Marguerite Gifford was re-named as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Bradshaw Mintener, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was reelected for a 
three-year term on the retirement 
committee. Serving with him will be 
the federation’s president, Mr. Sow- 
den, and Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. 


An Underspent Budget 
The directors learned with pleasure 


that last year’s budget of $605,850 
was underspenit, making possible a 


reduction in dues from .0033c. a sack 
to .0027c., effective July 1. The new 
rate is expected to produce this year’s 
budget figure of $547,200. The millage 
division as between the federation 
and the Wheat Flour Institute is, re- 
spectively, .0011 and .0016. The fed- 
eration’s budget figure for the current 
fiscal year, therefore, amounts to 
$214,500, as against $247,750 last 
year, and the institute budget $332,- 
700, against $358,100 last year. A 
slight cutback in institute expendi- 
tures was found to be possible with- 
out impairing any major activity. 
Export Program Continues 
The export promotion program car- 
ried on during the past year by Gor- 
don P. Boals, under the direction of 








the federation staff, met with the 
directors’ approval and will be con- 
tinued during the coming year. 

Thirty-five of the 38 members of 
the board were present or were repre- 
sented by alternates at the board’s 
closing meeting on May 13. Alternates 
present were: Robert F. Imbs, for Al 
V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. 
Louis; Atherton Bean, for Charles 
titz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; W. Floyd McRae, for Earl 
J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros. Division, 
General Foods Corp., Evansville, Ind.; 
George E. Kelley, for Paul T. Roth- 
well, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn.; Earl Cross, for John J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
and Don A. Stevens, for G. S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Attendance of millers at the con- 
vention was 170, or about 50 less than 
last year. Allied trades attendance 
was about 80. The annual banquet on 
the evening of May 13 was served to 
239 persons, as against 331 who were 
present at the similar event of a year 
ALO. 


Sas, 


(A story on Thruston Morton's 
talk at the MNF banquet appears on 
page 30.) 
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CARGILL MOVES OFFICE 
EDGEWATER, N.J.—The new of- 
fices of Cargill, Inc., vegetable oil 
division, Falk Products, is now locat- 
ed in new and larger quarters at 615 
River Road, Edgewater, N. J. 





William H. Bowman 


ON SANITATION COMMITTEE— 
William H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., will serve as the 
flour millers’ representative on a 15- 
man industry-government committee 
Which will study the grain sanitation 
problem and make recommendations 
for solving the difficulties that re- 
cently resulted in a temporary set- 
aside of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration’s program proposed last year. 
Mr. Bowman is chairman of the grain 
grades committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. On the committee 
are representatives of five grain han- 
dling and processing organizations, 
two representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, two of FDA, two 
nutritionists and four from the land 
grant colleges. 





i 
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W. J. deWinter, Jr. 


HEADS EXPORT GROUP—William 
J. DeWinter, Jr., Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was reelected 


_ president of the Flour Millers Export 


Assn. at the annual luncheon meeting 
of the group held during the recent 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation at Chicago. 





Panel Approves 
Wheat Flour 


Institute Work 


CHICAGO—The effective use that 
is made of the promotional and serv- 
ice program of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, the Millers National Federa- 
tion’s educational division, was de- 
scribed by a symposium of speakers 
who appeared at the federation’s an- 
nual meeting May 12. 

Moderated by James L. Rankin, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, the 
panel acted as a jury, sitting in judg- 
ment on the work of the WFT. 

Composing the panel were: Miss 
Mildred W. Carlson, food editor, Bos- 
ton Post and Station WBZ, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Willa Vaughn Tinsley, 
dean of home economics, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas; 
Dr. James R. Wilson, secretary, coun- 
cil on foods and nutrition, American 
Medical Assn., New York, N. Y.; Miss 
Eloise Cofer, home economics exten- 
sion service, University of West Vir- 


ginia, Morgantown, W. Va.: Miss 
Willie Mae Rodgers, director of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, Good 


Housekeeping Magazine, New York, 
N. Y.; and Dr. Thelma Porter, chair- 
man of the department of home eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago. 

The members of the panel, authori- 
tative representatives from most 
fields which can influence the thoughts 
of the consumer concerning foods and 
nutrition, returned a favorable ver- 
dict for the ideas, services and mate- 
rials developed by the institute. 

Closing the formal session, a 10- 
minute color sound film, describing 
sandwich making methods for insti- 
tutions, was premiered. The film was 
produced recently under the direction 
of members of the WFT staff. 
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AS IS CUSTOMARY WITH THEIR ELDERS, junior members of the flour 
milling industry like to gather in groups to widen their acquaintance and dis- 
cuss current problems of their chosen industry. Pictured here are various 
groups of young millers at their meeting, partaking of a social period before 


the annual luncheon in 


the North Terrace Room of the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago, held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Millers 
National Federation. In the picture on the left are, left to right: Lyle Schu- 


man, Lyon & Greenleaf, Ligonier, Ind.; 
Mich.; Fred N. Rowe, Jr., Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 


King Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich.; and 


Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. Included in the center pic- 
ture: Frank C. Blodgett, Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis.; Pat Uhl- 


mann, Standard Milling Co., 


Kansas City, 
Meelunie, Amsterdam, Netherlands; and W. G 


Mo.; J. L. Wiegersma, N. V. 
. Catron, B. A. Eckhart Milling 


Co., Chicago. Shown in the picture on the right are: Rogers C. B. Morton, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Louisville, Ky.; George 8S. 


Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., Minneapolis; William H. Spoor, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 


and Charles W. Carleton, Pillsbury 
program was informal. 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The luncheon 





Acreage, Marketing 
Controls May Be 
Needed, MNF Told 


CHICAGO In an off-the-record 
talk before the Millers National Fed- 
membership week, El- 
wood Chase, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Commodity Credit Corp., hinted 
that unless there is a material reduc- 
tion in the present 1953 wheat crop 
prospect, the total wheat supply situ- 
ation may necessitate the enforce- 
ment of acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas. 


eration last 


Several consecutively large wheat 
crops have built up a carryover in ex- 
cess of 600 million bushels, the bulk 
of which is or will be controlled by 
the CCC under the loan program. De- 
spite unfavorable weather last fall, 
the winter wheat prospect has steadily 
improved until the May 10 forecast 
729,884,000 bu. This, with an 
average spring wheat crop of 285 mil- 
lion bushels, would produce a total in 
excess of one billion bushels. 


rose to 


Normal wheat requirements amount 
to about 715 million bushels for do- 
mestic needs and around 300 million 
for export. On this the huge 
carryover from previous years would 
remain, Mr. Chase said, and con- 
tinued unrestricted production would 
result in a seriously burdensome sur- 
plus by 1955. 

Under existing legislation, the sec- 
retary of agriculture is required to 
impose acreage allotments when sur- 
plus supplies reach a given point, with 
such allotments not to be less than 
55 million acres. Mr. Chase said acre- 
age controls alone might not effec- 
tively control wheat production, in 
which event marketing quotas would 
be ordered for referendum vote of 
producers. Should the referendum go 
against marketing quotas, the wheat 
price support program would auto- 


basis, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the se etary of the Chicago Board 
of Trad M 8, 1953 (008 omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston 503 
Buffal 355 8 147 
Dulutt 8 279 
R 
lL, 

T 4 S58 1 $ 
Pre 1,10 8 89 


matically drop to 50 of parity. 

If the referendum on quotas should 
carry, other difficulties might be 
faced, Mr. Chase stated. Farmers 
likely would shift wheat acreage into 
other crops, such as oats, barley, etc., 
thus creating possible surplus prob- 
lems in those crops. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
until July 1 to make his decision as 
to whether or not controls on 1954 
wheat acreage should be imposed. 





Don A. Stevens 


RECOMMENDATION FOR IWA — 
As chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Don A. Stevens, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, played a lead- 
ing part in the program of the fed- 
eration’s annual convention, May 
11-13. His committee’s recommenda- 
tion of support for the renegotiated 
International Wheat Agreement was 
approved by the board of directors. 
Mr. Stevens was on the advisory staff 
of the U.S. delegation during IWA 
negotiations in both London and 
Washington, and urged improvement 
in operating procedures so that flour 
exports would receive more equitable 
treatment under the agreement. Be- 
cause these proposals were basically 
sound, they were supported by the 
wheat growers’ representatives and 
by American government officials and 
to a large degree were recognized in 
the new agreement. 





Young Millers Hold 
Informal Meeting 
at MNF Convention 


CHICAGO Twenty-seven junior 
members of the milling industry at- 
tended the annual lunch»on of the 
young millers in the North Terrace 
t0om of the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
May 12. The meeting was a part of 
the proceedings of the annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 


No formal program was _ planned, 





In Memoriam 


Whereas, 13 members of the fed- 
eration have died during the past 
year, and whereas these persons were 
numbered among the faithful friends 
and esteemed associates of so many 
present members of this organization, 
who appreciated their sterling quali- 
ties of character and their worth- 
while contributions to this industry, 
through the years; now, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Millers National Federation in con- 
vention assembled does hereby record 
its regret at their passing and ex- 
tends its sincere sympathy to the 
families, friends and associates of the 
following: 

Ward Magill, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Henry S. Crosby, General 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

John F. Diefenbach, Amber Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

D. S. Donovan, Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Hugh P. Hoyt, Atlas Milling Co., 
Clinton, Michigan. 

R. M. McCombs, Cape County Mill- 
ing Co., Jackson, Missouri. 

Herman A. Nonnweiler, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Paul L. Sather, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Kansas Milling Co., 


Mills, 


Paul G. Thacker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Louis A. Valier, Valier & Spies 


Milling Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
John S. Waggoner, Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., Independence, Missouri. 
Harold R. Ward, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fred H. Wendorf, Pillsbury 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mills, 








and the group spent a period of good 
fellowship filled with conversation, 
cocktails and congeniality. Rogers 
C. B. Morton, Ballard & Ballard Di- 
vision of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Louis- 
ville, Ky., regaled the group with a 
few anecdotes. J. L. Wiegersma, N. V. 
Meelunie, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
gave some sidelights on the flour in- 
dustry in his native country. 

Among the others who made brief 
statements were: George S. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis; 
John P. Snyder, Jr., Pillsbury, Min- 
neapolis; Jack Rathbone, Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, and Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


BREAT S THE STAFF rue 


HUGE AGRICULTURAL ARMY 
Two out of every five workers——or 
25 million of the total labor force of 
61 million persons in the U.S.-~are 
engaged in supplying consumers with 
food and fiber. 





Robert V. Harris 

HEADS SOFT WHEAT MILLERS— 
Robert V. Harris, vice president of 
the Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., 
is the new president of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. He was 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors held in Chicago 
May 12. The annual spring meeting 
of the association will be held May 
22-23 at Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
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Distributors Study Industry Problems 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NAMES 


HERBERT H. LANG PRESIDENT 





Liaison Committee Work with Millers Endorsed — Must 


Youth 


Interest 


in Flour 


Distributing 


Business, Convention Told 


GEORGE W. POTTS 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


PITTSBURGH- Herbert H. Lang 
of Coulter & Coulter, Inc., New York, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at the 34th annua! convention 
of the group held here May 17-18. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing are: Thomas F. Dusenbery, Earl 
Ek. Dusenbery Co., Des Moines, first 
vice president; Robert F. Schoedler, 
Vanderbilt Flour Co., Chicago, sec- 
ond vice president, and Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller, 
New York, reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The necessity of interesting youth 
in the flour distributing industry, “an 
interest which is absolutely vital to 
the continuing success of our busi- 
ness,”” was stressed by Victor Winter- 
mantel of Pittsburgh, in his report 
as retiring president, following an 
address of welcome by Arthur E. Ed- 
wards, president of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club. 

Mr. Wintermantel noted the trend 
towards decreased bread consump- 
tion and a fading export market and 
quoted a government report showing 
the decline in the number of flour 
mills. He pointed to the drop in the 
number of merchant flour mills from 
7,685 in 1904 to 3,829 in 1923 and in- 
dicated that “they have dwindled to 
half that figure today.” 

He referred to the famous histori- 
cal event during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War wherein a young lieutenant 
overcame all obstacles to accomplish 
his mission. “Perhaps the time has 
come for each of us to deliver the 
message to Garcia,”’ Mr. Winterman- 
tel declared 

The retiring president listed the 
accomplishments of the NAFD dur- 
ing his administration, noting a clos- 
er relationship between millers and 
distributors through the activities of 
the liaison committee, progress in 
efforts of the conference committee 
and increased individual member- 
ships through the work of the Iowa 
Flour & Allied Trades Assn. and 
thre marked membership increase in 
Pittsburgh. 


Liaison Committee 


with the work of 
committee between the 
the Millers National 
Federation, he stated that the asso- 
ciation looked to the millers for 
“constructive profitwise planning as 
the millers control the determina- 
tion of the method of distribution of 
their product.” 


In connection 
the liaison 


NAFD and 


The work of the liaison committee 
under the chairmanship of Samuel R. 


Strisik of S. R. Strisik Co., New 
York, received considerable atten- 


tion at the meeting. In a report on 
the activities of the committee, Mr. 
Strisik pointed out that the distribu- 
tors were in full sympathy with the 
millers’ problems and were striving 





Herbert H. Lang 





to assist in the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

Throughout the report and_ re- 
marks from the floor which followed, 
an unselfish attitude of the group to- 
ward these problems permeated the 
entire discussion. In conclusion, Mr. 
Strisik recommended further study 
and exploration of current problems 
by the new chairman of the commit- 
tee and urged fuller cooperation by 
the millers’ group. 

A resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing noted that “the membership 
wholeheartedly supports and endorses 
the work of the liaison committee 
and pledges its full cooperation to- 
wards the ultimate accomplishment 
of the aims of said committee.” 

Problems facing the milling and 
distributing industries were further 
outlined by James R. Affleck of Wil- 
liam Penn Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 
phia, in his report as chairman of 
the board of directors. He made 
further reference to the pattern of 


mill closures and said that if this 
continued eventually supply would 
meet demand and allow for a 


more sound merchandising basis for 
flour. 

He further noted the recent deci- 
sion preventing plant inspection by 
the Food & Drug Administration 
without consent of management. Mr. 
Affleck viewed it as a bad procedure 
and predicted congressional action to 
correct the situation and _ insure 
against poor cleanliness conditions. 

Mr. Affleck praised Victor Winter- 
mantel and the Pittsburgh Flour Club 
for the excellent arrangements for 
this exceptionally well attended con- 
vention, 

In his acceptance speech as newly 
elected president of the association, 
Herbert H. Lang stated that “it is 
my idea to appoint committees con- 





sisting of members who are willing 
and anxious to work, and to ask of 
them enthusiastic and wholehearted 
participation in the activities of this 
association and solicit their full and 
complete cooperation so that we may 
make genuine progress in carrying 
on the proud tradition, which is the 


National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors.” 

Referring to the absentee secre- 
tary-treasurer and describing him 
as “one of the finest officials any 
organization ever had,’ Mr. Lang 


said, “I cannot let this opportunity 
pass without telling you how grateful 
I am that Wayne Martin has decided 
to remain as secretary-treasurer aft- 
er 22 consecutive years of service as 
an officer of the NAFD. We all re- 
gret that illness prevents him from 
being with us today.” 

Guest speaker on the program was 
Congressman Robert J. Corbett (R., 
Pa.). In a well presented analysis 
of the operations of our government 
in Washington, he explained the func- 
tions and counterbalancing factors 
which make our system effective. 

Viewing the Washington scene to- 
day, he stated that “the whole tone 
of attitude has been changed under 
the new administration with admin- 
istration officials firming up their 
departments as should be done.” 

Reelected Chairman 

James R. Affleck was reelected 
chairman of the board at a meeting 
of the group during the convention. 
Three directors at large were also 
reelected at the session. They are: 
W. P. Tanner, New York; Harry W. 
Larsen, Chicago, and Walter E. 
Sands, Boston. Reuben D. Wax, De- 
troit Sugar Milling Co., was named 
director representing the individual 
members. 

A resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing set aside a page in the records of 
the association in memory of the 
late Jeremiah A. MacNair, long an 
active member and a past president 
of the NAFD. 

On the social side, the convention 
featured a cocktail party May 17 
and a luncheon May 18. The cock- 
tail party was preceded by a color 
slide presentation, “Pittsburgh Re- 
builds for the Future,” presented by 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the luncheon was fol- 
lowed by the technicolor film ‘‘Land 
of Everyday Miracles,” through the 
courtesy of Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Chicago Flour Men 
Name ©. F. Greiner 
1953 Honor Man 


CHICAGO—Oscar F. Greiner, Chi- 
cago flour broker has been selected as 
honor man for 1953 by the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors for 
outstanding contributions to the in- 
dustry. 

As is the custom, the honor man 
for this year will receive tribute at 
the annual outing of the group, which 
is set for July 9 at the Rolling Green 
Country Club. Lloyd R. Merrill, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, will read 
the tribute at the meeting. 

Mr. Merrill was chairman of the 
committee which selected Mr. Greiner 
as the honor man. Other members 
serving on the committee were, N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, and Rhudy E. Bemmels. 





J. D. Stone 


J. D. STONE APPOINTED 
CONSULTANT FOR STERWIN 


WINDSOR, ONT.—-Appointment of 
J. D. Stone of Stone’s Technical Serv- 
ice, Toronto, as technical consultant 
in Canada for Sterwin Chemicals of 
Canada, Ltd., has been announced 
by P. Val Kolb, president of the com- 
pany and of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
New York. 

Mr. Stone will provide technical 
service and guidance to Sterwin’s cus- 
tomers in the flour maturing and 
bleaching fields, as well as advising 
the firm’s customers on flour enrich- 
ment and feed fortification problems, 
according to Mr. Kolb. He said Mr. 
Stone’s appointment was another 
step in Sterwin’s expanding program 
of service to the flour and feed mill- 
ing industries. 

Mr. Stone, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, has had long ex- 
perience in the baking and milling 
fields. Prior to establishing his own 
laboratories and consulting service 
in 1950, he was mill chemist for Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co. and chief chem- 
ist for Lakeside Milling Co. in To- 
ronto over a period of 15 years. 

While associated with Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., he organized the Maple 
Leaf wheat selection laboratory in 
Winnipeg, first of its kind in the 
Dominion. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES T. LEACH JOINS 
MASTERS-KELLY GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY—James T. Leach, 
for the past six years manager of the 
grain department of the J. P. Parks 
Co., has announced that effective May 
15 he will be associated with the 
Masters-Kelly Grain Co. of Kansas 
City. He will specialize in coarse 
grain merchandising. 

Mr. Leach has been in the grain 
business in Kansas City for 31 years. 
During the early years he was with 
the former Russell Grain Co. Later 
he was with the Hart-Bartlett-Stur- 
tevant Grain Co., and prior to his 
move to the Parks firm he was with 
the Mid-Continent Grain Co. Mr. 
Leach is a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. N. JUNG WILL HEAD 
PILLSBURY MIX UNIT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillbsury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of W. N. Jung to take charge of a new 
bakery mix laboratory being con- 
structed in Los Angeles. In his new 
capacity Mr. Jung will be transferred 
to the research and development de- 
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partment and will be responsible for 
all bakery mix formulation of prod- 
ucts made on the West Coast. He has 
had wide experience in the baking in- 
dustry and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. 
For the past five years Mr. Jung 
has been connected with the bakery 
mix department at Springfield, Ill., in 
various laboratory capacities and has 
conducted public baking demonstra- 
tions in all sections of the country. 


BREAD !&8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROP 
GROUP TO MEET JUNE 12 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
annua] meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. will 
be held June 12 at the Grand Hotel 
here, according to an announcement 
by Robert O. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary. 

The program will feature reports 
on wheat breeding, smut control re- 
search, the federal grain sanitation 
program, expansion of wheat research 
facilities at Washington State College 
and wheat variety qualities. 
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HERMAN C. BALSIGER, 72, 
BAKERY CONSULTANT, DIES 


KANSAS CITY—Herman C. Bal- 
siger, former sales manager for the 
Schulze Baking Co., Kansas City, and 
later with Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
died at his home in Kansas City May 
11. Mr. Balsiger, who was 72, was 
well known in baking circles and 
also had many years of experience in 
the grocery business. 

In 1906 he entered the retail gro- 
cery business in Kansas City and at 
one time was secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers. He was with the Schulze 
Baking Co. which later was merged 
with the Interstate corporation. Sub- 
sequently he organized and managed 
a grocer-owner cooperative bakery. 

He again was associated with the 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. in its 
Kansas City plant, retiring in 1947. 
Since that time Mr. Balsiger has 
served as a private business consul- 
tant to bakeries. He had been in poor 
health during the past year. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Ada M. Balsiger; two daughters, Miss 
Patricia Balsiger, Kansas City and 
Mrs. W. R. Bovard II, Wilmington, 
Del., a son H. Carl Balsiger; two sis- 
ters and a brother. Funeral services 
were held May 14 in Kansas City. 


Herman C. Balsiger 
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FDA Will Enforce Ban on Polys 
Immediately as Court Lifts Stay 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration will proceed at 
once to enforce a provision of the 
federal bread standards against use 
of the chemical bread softener “poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate,” Charles 
W. Crawford, commissioner of the 
FDA, said May 13. 

The FDA announcement followed 
action by the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals at St. Louis, which vacated 
a previously ordered stay against en- 
forcement of the softener ban. The 
court agreed to hear an appeal by 
the Research Products Co., but pend- 
ing decision on that appeal the Food 
& Drug Administration is authorized 
to enforce the prohibition against the 
use of the bread softener “polyoxy- 
ethylene monostearate.” 

Commissioner Crawford said: “The 
action of the St. Louis Court will 
give the petitioner, the Research 
Products Co., its day in court, but 
clears the way for enforcement to 


eliminate this chemical as an_ in- 
gredient of standardized varieties of 
bread until its fitness and safety 
as a food ingredient have been 
shown.” 

He repeated a previous admonition 
to food manufacturers that “as a 
matter of public responsibility these 
chemical softeners should be with- 
drawn from all foods until safety is 
proved, and until it is shown 
that their use does not deceive con- 
sumers.” He said that prolonged 
studies of polyoxyethylene mono- 
stearate raise substantial questions 
as to its safety. He said the studies 
also show that the chemical length- 
ens the time in which bread remains 
soft and thus may deceive consumers 
as to its freshness. 

The softener ban was originally 
challenged by two other manufactur- 
ers, the Atlas Powder Co. and Glyco 
Products Co. These firms asked the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals to 


set aside that part of the bread regu- 
lations dealing with their product. 
After a decision in favor of the gov- 
ernment, both companies petitioned 
the U.S. Supreme Court for review, 
which was denied on April 6. 

Mr. Crawford said the, first step 
in enforcing the bread standards 
would be to obtain samples of bread 
shipped across state lines for analysis 
to determine if they contain the pro- 
hibited softeners. 

At Wilmington, Del., it was an- 
nounced that the Atlas Powder Co. 
had stopped supplying its type of 
bread softener to bakeries in com- 
pliance with the government order 
against it. The National Research 
Council, it was pointed out, is due to 
issue its opinion of the Atlas product. 
A favorable opinion, an Atlas spokes- 
man pointed out, would mean that 
the firm could request the FDA to 
rescind its year-old order banning the 
Atlas emulsifier. 





Lower Prices for 
Farm Commodities 
Cut ADM Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Declining prices 
for many agricultural products and 
highly competitive ccnditions in the 
flour milling industry were two fac- 
tors which contributed to reduced 
earnings for the first nine months of 
the current fiscal year for the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., according to an 
announcement made by Thomas L. 
Daniels, president of the company. 

Net profits for the nine months 
ended March 31, were reported as 
$3,237,269, equivalent to $1.96 a share. 
This figure compares with net profits 
for a similar period last year of 
$5,685,987 or $3.47 this year. Mr. 
Daniels explained that the 1952 earn- 
ings, however, included a_ special 
credit refund of federal income taxes 
amounting to approximately $1% mil- 
lion, or equivalent to 75¢ a share. 

“High feed prices during the early 
part of 1953 contrasted with low 
prices for livestock and poultry, com- 
bined to make an extremely poor 
market for vegetable proteins during 
the months of January, February and 
March,” Mr. Daniels said, adding that 
this relationship has been adjusted so 
feeders are now making money again. 
Other factors which affected the com- 
pany’s earnings were strikes at the 
ADM feed and fiber plant at Winona, 
Minn., and at the large linseed oil 
and chemical plants and grain eleva- 
tors in Minneapolis. Mr. Daniels said 
that the Minneapolis strike, which 
began March 18, is still unsettled and 
has brought the longest work stop- 
page in the company’s history. 

The retirement of E. W. Schmidt as 
a director and vice-president of the 
company was also announced by Mr. 
Daniels. Mr. Schmidt took a leave of 
absence last November because of 
poor health. 

James T. Akhurst has been elected 
a vice-president of the company. He 
was made assistant vice president of 
operations last November and, prior 
to that time, he was general superin- 
tendent of all ADM oil refineries. 

The company extended its record 
of consecutive quarterly dividends to 


87 when the board of directors meet- 
ing at the Minneapolis office May 13 
declared a dividend of 70¢ a share 
payable June 1 to stockholders of 
record May 22, 1953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO ELEVATOR FIRE 


* RAMAH, COLO. A 60,000-bu. 
grain elevator was destroyed by fire 
one night recently in Ramah, Colo. 
The elevator was reported to be 
about one quarter full of grain. It 
was one of 11 owned throughout the 
state by Milburn, Inc., headed by 
James C. Milburn, Denver. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OFFICERS NOMINATED 
FOR PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK—The nominating com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change has proposed the following 
members for office during the coming 
year: Axel Hansen of Isbrandtsen 
Co., Inc., president; Clifford T. Weih- 
man of Smith-Weihman Co., Inc., vice 
president; Samuel R. Strisik of S. R. 
Strisik & Co., treasurer. The annual 
election will be held June 1. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS’ 
GROUP WILL MEET MAY 22 


KANSAS CITY—tThe final meeting 
of the season of the Flour Mill Ac- 
countants Assn. will be held at the 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, May 
22. Earl A. Edwards, comptroller, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, will direct 
the morning session which begins at 
10 a.m. Subject of the discussion will 
be “Application of General Account- 
ing to IBM.” 

In the afternoon a report on “In- 
ternal Centrals” will be given by O. C 
Jensen, Arthur Young & Co., Kansas 
City. A luncheon will be served at 
noon. Harold Alexander, Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., is in 
charge of the program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALTIMORE EXPORTS DECLINE 


BALTIMORE — Wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore aggre- 
gated 2,976,914 bu. in April, a decline 
over figures for the corresponding 
month a year ago, it was announced 
by the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. A total of 4,400,242 bu. were 
exported in April, 1952. 


“Mothball” Storage 
Boosts Buffalo 
Grain Traffic 25% 


BUFFALO — Movement of grain 
through this port is 25% higher than 
a year ago, according to the latest 
report issued by the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, which notes that the govern- 
ment’s intention of filling the 50 ships 
of the “mothball” fleet anchored in 
the Hudson River around New York 
with grain owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. is a boon to the local 
elevators as well as the railroads car- 
rying the grain to the ships. 

Figures released in the report show 
that lake freighters have brought 
23,081,000 bushels of grain into this 
port since the 1953 navigation season 
opened. This compares with 18,618,- 
000 bushels in the same period last 
year. The difference in figures indi- 
cates the amount of government 
grain, some 6,500,000 bushels, that so 
far has moved through this port to 
the storage fleet. 

Buffalo railroads in April took more 
than 8 million bushels of grain to 
the East Coast for export, storage, 
and domestic distribution. This 
amounted to one million bushels more 
than they moved out of here in April 
a year ago. 


BREAD '© THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


MONTH’S FEED OUTPUT 
IN CANADA DECREASES 
WINNIPEG Production of 
pared stock and poultry feeds in 
Canada in February amounted to 
141,522 tons, down from last year’s 
corresponding total of 159,681 tons, 
according to monthly figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Production of some of the leading 
items in February was as follows, 
totals for February last year in 
brackets: dairy and cattle feeds 22,557 
(18,850) tons; swine feeds 27,463 
(36,063); poultry feeds 46,502 (52,- 
703); dairy and cattle concentrates 
5,173 (5,476); swine concentrates 
6,280 (8,498); poultry concentrates 
7,220 (7,783); dog and cat foods 4,198 
(4,510) tons. 
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FLOUR DEMAND CONTINUES 
DULL; PRODUCTION STEADY 





Lower Prices in Southwest Fail to Stimulate Buying; 
Spring Mills Make Best Showing; 
Wheat Unsettled 


Flour business continued to drag 
last week, with bakers avoiding all 
but nearby purchases in spite of 
sharply lower flour prices prevailing 
in the Southwest. New crop delivery 
is not yet offered, and thus commit- 
ments are being held to minimums. 
Erratic wheat markets did nothing 
to encourage buying. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
31% of capacity, compared with 30% 
the previous week. About the same 
volume was achieved in the central 
states, while were somewhat 
better for spring wheat mills. Sales 
by the latter averaged 50% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 67% the 
previous week, 

Some chains have not completed 
purchasing of May requirements, and 
a number have not provided for June 
needs. Price-date-of-shipment pro- 
curement is being used, meanwhile, 
along with small fill-in purchases. 

Clears were tight in the Southwest, 
with practically no difference in price 
between low and high grades. 

Toronto reports that little new 
business was worked, with no deci- 
sion apparent on a government-spon- 
sored deal with a United Nations 
agency for 8,500 tons to go to the 
Near East. 

The Army Quartermaster bought 
52,200 sacks of flour in the week end- 
ing May 16, a large share of it for the 
Navy for both domestic and export 
use. A smaller amount was purchased 
for the Marine Corps. ' 

U. S. production of flour averaged 
83° of capacity, the same as in the 
previous week but larger than in the 
comparable week last year, when out- 
put was reported at 80°% of capacity. 
Output was relatively steady in all 
areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 


sales 


flour were held to a limited volume 
last week, although they averaged 
out to 50° of capacity, compared 


with 67°% the week before and 49% 
a year ago 

Flour buyers continued to wait for 
a better indication of price trends 
than was apparent in last week's 
somewhat unsettled wheat trading. 
Meanwhile, they purchased fill-in lots 
when needed or ordered flour out on 
price -date-of-shipment transactions. 
Practically all of the business was 
for prompt shipment, or 30 days for- 
ward at the most. Size of individual 
lots was a car or two at a time. 


Cash wheat premiums edged up 
during the week, reflecting rather 
limited offerings. Advances in flour 


prices were checked, however, by a 
stronger millfeed market. Interest in 
new crop developments became more 
dominant as the outlook for spring 
wheat production improved with ad- 
ditional moisture. 

Family flour business continued in 
a seasonal slump, with deliveries 
holding only fair. Most buyers are 
down to a p.d.s. procurement basis, 
having depleted most of the contracts 
booked several weeks back. The price 
of national brands is unchanged. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 100° of five-day capacity, 
compared with 97% the previous 


week and 87% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 82% of capacity, compared with 
84% the preceding week and 81% a 
year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 81.6%, compared with 
85.5% the previous week. 

Quotations May 15, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patents $5.80@5.81, 
short patent $5.90@5.91, high glutens 
$6.01@6.05, first clears $5.05@5.51, 
whole wheat $5.66@5.70, family flour 
$6.17 @7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Although flour prices 
tumbled to a low comparable to val- 
ues of last summer, there was no im- 
provement in business in the South- 
west last week. Sales continued scat- 
tered and mostly for nearby ship- 
ment. They averaged 31% of capac- 
ity, compared with 30% in the pre- 
vious week and 68% a year ago. 

With the May wheat future under- 
going considerable ups and downs dur- 
ing the final week of its venture on 
the board, flour buyers preferred to 
stand aside and watch the show. By 
May 15 the market tumbled consid- 
erably, and cash wheat prices were 
switched to the July future for a 
base. At the same time values were 
reduced, but millfeed returns were 
higher. The result was a flour price 
basis which was even lower than the 
dip which occurred two weeks ago 
Mills were quick to point out the 
favorable trend to buyers, but the 
bakers continued to be observers, not 
buyers. In every instance the mills 
were quoting for shipment in May or 
June as there has been no basis es- 
tablished yet for business which would 
extend into the new crop year. 

In spite of the downswing in prices, 
demand for flour was light and sales 
limited. Sales activity had been slow 


all week in this area. There were a 
few minor trades, but most were 
only for a car or two at a time. There 
are some customers who must buy 
for May and a respectable number 
who need June supplies, but they are 
for the most part holding off pur- 
chases or remaining on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis. 

Activity in the family flour market 
also was quiet. In clears one of the 
tightest supply situations in recent 
years was encountered, and the de- 
velopment left scarcely any differen- 
tial between high protein first clears 
and low grades. There was a differ- 
ence of only 5¢ between .7% ash 
and 1% ash quotations by the end of 
the week. The Army and Navy fur- 
nished an outlet for high ash straights 
this week with the purchase of several 
moderate to fair-sized lots from mills 
in this area. This added to the tight- 
ness of clears. 

Operations were fair to good in 
the Southwest, with a wide variation 
among mills’ operating schedules. 
Some continued to run six days, while 
others were barely able to fill two 
days’ schedule. 

Quotations, May 15, carlots, Kansas 


City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.55@5.60, standard 
95% patent $5.4575.50, straight 


$5.40@ 5.45, established brands of fam- 
ily flour $6.35@7.45, first clears $4.50 
@4.60, second clears $4.45@4.50, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.157% 4.45. 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined and 
averaged 16%, compared with 41% a 
week earlier. Operations averaged 
85%, compared with 100% the pre- 
vious week. Prices closed unchanged. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, May 16: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.80@7.25, standard patent 
$6.45 @6.65; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.90@6.00, standard patent 
$5.80@5.90, straight grade $5.704@ 
5.80. Truck lots 20@50c higher on 
all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 39%, com- 
pared with 33% the preceding week 
and 62% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were poor to fair. Prices May 
15 were 10¢ sack lower, compared 
with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business 
mills of the Hutchinson area 


(Continued 


for 
was 


on page 25) 





Buying of Semolina 
to Fill-Ins; 


Buying of semolina continues on a 
fill-in basis, mills report, with a mod- 
erate seasonal improvement in ship- 
ments developing. 

Market action last week was quite 
erratic, discouraging additional com- 
mitments by manufacturers of maca- 
roni and noodle products for other 
than small quantities for nearby. 

The durum wheat market fluctu- 
ated considerably at Minneapolis and 
wound up the week with a sharp de- 
cline May 15. Top milling grades of 
wheat were quoted early this week 
at 62¢ over the July future, a drop of 
10¢ in the premium scale for the 
week. The decline was attributed to 
absence of the export demand which 
influenced the market earlier, limited 
buying by mills because of light sales 
and favorable developments in con- 
nection with seeding of the new crop. 

Seeding has been completed except 
in the Canadian border areas, with 
50 to 75% seeded there. More mois- 
ture in the form of rain and snow 
helped the outlook, with topsoil mois- 
ture reported plentiful and subsoil 


Confined 
Prices Turn Down 


moisture termed very good. 

The Amber Milling Division of 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
says, ‘There has been a complete re- 
versal in the 1953 durum crop pros- 
pects in the past three weeks. Now 
conditions are ideal.” 

Standard semolina was quoted May 
18 at $6.95@7.10 ewt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 15, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better $2.914% @2.93% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.851, @2.90% 
Choi« c Amber or better 2.811%, @2.84% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.8414 @M2.83% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.80%, @2.83% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
apacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
entage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 10-1 11 179.500 171,700 98 
Prey week 11 179,500 *174,639 98 
Year g 11 179,500 177,495 100 


Crop year 
production 
8,775,159 


8.972,05 


May 19, 1953 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
MOVE STILL HIGHER 


< 
Exceptional Demand for Bran Spurs 
Advance; Formula Feed 
Business Good 


Bran values spurted again last 
week, holding prices on this com- 
modity at the same level or above 
shorts and standard midds. In the 
Northwest it was quoted above red 
dog as well in some cases. The price 
of bran at Kansas City was the 
highest of the year. Offerings in all 
markets were scarce, with demand 
brisk. 

Formula feed business held at a 
good pace for most manufacturers in 
the Northwest, although a tapering 
off from recent high levels was noted 
in some instances. In general, the 
volume was considered satisfactory 
for the season and showed promise of 
being maintained at a good level for 
some time to come. 

Production held at a full 24-hour, 
five-day a week schedule, with Satur- 
day work scheduled at several plants. 
Backlogs of orders indicated a similar 
full run this week. 

Business continues to run heavily 
to trucks, indicating that dealers are 
moving out stocks rapidly. For some 
time now they have shown no ten- 
dency to build inventories, being 
somewhat uncertain about price 
trends and limited to some extent by 
credit restrictions. The larger propor- 
tion of truck business, meanwhile, has 
created production problems at some 
plants. 

Turkey feed business continues to 
expand seasonally, still heavy on 
starters. 

Hog concentrates are moving in 
good volume, and pig starter business 
is still holding up fairly well. Reports 
from the country indicate a step-up 
in breeding of sows for fall farrow- 
ing because of the currently high 
pork market. 

After a brief period of only mod- 
erate demand the formula feed busi- 
ness began to show some improve- 
ment again in the Southwest. This 
trend is characteristic of the current 
feeding season in this area in that a 
widespread demand for formula feed 
has not been sustained for more than 
ten days to two weeks at a time. 

Stimulus for this week’s improve- 
ment was an increase in prices aver- 
aging about $1 ton. With feeding 
ratios continuing good in the South- 
west the threat of higher feed prices 
brought out some new orders. 

In the southern sections the peak 
chick feed demand has been passed 
and orders are beginning to taper off. 
Better flock replacements in the cen- 
tral area have brought chick feed de- 
mand to a peak farther north. Poultry 
feed demand in general was good. 
Turkey feed demand was picking up 
with a mild shortage of hatching eggs 
and poults reported in some sections. 

Formula feed business held rela- 
tively steady in the central states 
area during the week ending May 13, 
although some mixers said a soften- 
ing appeared to be in sight. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,396 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,147 tons in the 
previous week and 44,338 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop- 
year production to date totaled 2,- 
162,152 tons as compared with 2,- 
209,804 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat futures markets were unset- 
tled in the week ending May 18, with 
relationships of values between new 
and old crop deliveries and between 
major markets showing further diver- 
gence. A relatively tight cash wheat 
market at Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis pushed the May delivery at 
those markets up, while deferred fu- 
tures declined 14% @3%s¢ bu. Minne- 
apolis May was up 4¢ for the week, 
and Kansas City May 2'%¢ higher. 
The sharpest decline was made in 
Minneapolis September, off 3%s¢ bu., 
probably reflecting the recent sharp 
reversal in the new spring wheat 
crop outlook. Meanwhile, all Chicago 
deliveries were off 1144 2¢ bu., mark- 
ing a further widening in the spread 
between the May delivery there and 
the stronger nearby markets at Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis. This un- 
usual relationship, which has been 
developing through the crop year, is 
attributed to the pressure of large 
amounts of soft wheat in deliverable 
position at Chicago. Some adverse 
crop news out of the Southwest failed 
to give prices much push, and export 
dealings likewise had little influence 
on futures. Trading in May futures 
ends May 20. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 18 were: Chicago May 
$2.15%4-33, July $2.14, September 
$2.17%-%, December $2.234%-%, 
March $2.2714; Minneapolis May 
$2.39%%, July $2.31, September 
$2.2334: Kansas City—-May $2.27%%, 
July $2.17%4-%%, September $2.21, De- 
cember $2.24}s. 


Weather Developments 

Abundance of supplies in prospect 
for the coming marketing year over- 
shadowed reports of further crop de- 
terioration. Abnormally cold weather 
over the Midwest and Northwest in- 
dicated possible further impairment 
of wheat. Freezing or near freezing 
temperatures penetrated south to 
near central Kansas. In the North- 
west, however, additional moisture 
favored seeding of the new crop, and 
the outlook was considerably im- 
proved over a few weeks ago. 

With a carryover of 575 million 
bushels or more in prospect on July 
1, reported losses in winter wheat 
production could not stir up much in- 
terest in ownership, as the carryover 
plus the prospective harvest indicates 
a record supply on hand for 1953-54. 
Many observers feel that the US. 
Department of Agriculture will be 
forced to impose acreage curbs and 
possibly marketing quotas on the 
1954 crop. More will be known about 
this prospect after the first estimate 
of spring wheat production is made 
in June. 

Concern over the potential storage 
jam when harvesting starts was ex- 
pressed in a statement by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. Mr. 
Benson, citing the recent USDA crop 
report, declared that the nation faces 
a “serious storage problem.” He 
urged that farmers and warehouse- 
men do everything possible to head off 
an emergency situation. The USDA is 
moving wheat from Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Colorado to more southern 
areas wherever space can be found. 
Also, spring wheat is being moved 
down the Great Lakes for storage 
in 50 vessels of the “mothball” fleet. 

Lack of sufficient storage would 
tend to weaken the effect of the loan 
program in bolstering prices. 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Mixed Changes 


May Prices Stronger at K. C., Minneapolis; 
All Deferred Contracts Register Declines 


According to an unofficial estimate, 
U.S. wheat and flour exports through 
May 9 totaled 295 million bushels. 
Some observers believe that with al- 
most two months remaining, crop 
year exports may reach 325 million 
bushels. Nevertheless, the U.S. carry- 
over will be more than double that 
of last year, and Canada’s carry- 
over will be about 150 million bush- 
els larger than last year. 

Italy, Germany, Spain and Yugo- 
slavia figure in export news during 
the week, with substantial purchases 
expected to be made this week. Italy 
bought four cargoes over the week- 
end. 

The first carlot sale of 1953 wheat 
was made at Ft. Worth May 14. 

Cash Wheat Firm 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 5.5 million bushels for the 
week ending May 14, compared with 
5.7 million a week earlier and 5.5 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. A large share of the move- 
ment represented CCC grain. At 
spring wheat terminals receipts were 
smaller with 981 cars in at Minneapo- 
lis and 990 at Duluth. After taking 
out the arrivals for CCC account, it 
left only limited amounts for open 
sale. This factor more than any real 
activity in the demand resulted in 
strong to somewhat firmer’ cash 
prices. The small amount of wheat 
available for delivery on May con- 
tracts caused a technical squeeze at 
Minneapolis, and May prices went to 
better than 10¢ bu. premium over the 
July. 

Trading basis in cash wheat was 
switched to the July delivery and on 
May 14, ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat was quoted at 7@11¢ over 
July, 12% protein at 10@16¢ over, 
13% protein at 157@19¢ over, 14% 
protein 18@21¢ over, 15% protein 
20@23¢ over, and 16% protein 284 
31l¢ over. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 12.94%, and the durum 
11.58%. 

Cash demand for durum wheat was 
variable, being fairly good one day 
and light the next. Mills are covering 
only actual requirements, which cur- 
rently are light. Premiums dropped 
off sharply in trading May 15, up to 
5@6¢ bu. on milling grades. No. 2 
hard amber durum or better of fancy 
milling quality was quoted at 604 
62¢ over July, Nos. 1 and 2 amber 
durum of choice milling quality at 
54@59¢ over and Nos. 1 and 2 me- 
dium durum at 53@58¢ bu. over July. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis May 15: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.38 1, @2.42 
12% Protein 2.41% @2.47% 
13% Protein 164 @ 2.50% 
14% Protein 191444 2.52% 
15% Protein 2.51%4 4 
16% Protein p2.¢ 


- ag a” © 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib 
Damage 


under 
-1@2¢ each 1% 


Cash wheat values fell to the easier 
side at Kansas City last week with 
the trend being determined by a 
sharply lower premium scale and a 
higher path taken by the May future. 
Because of the gyrations of the May 
future, the trade switched from May 
to July for a basis late May 15, and 
over the week-end the cash premiums 
held steady for a change. Until the 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
(MUON tess NST TR ROR 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


; Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in 








May 10-1 *Previous May 12-17 May 13-18 Maylt-19 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest 6N3,785 696.826 73,129 GRR.835 TOT NOS 
Southwest L.O7S91¢ 1,055,240 1,108,31 1,179.93 1,.0680,475 
Kuttalo 195,796 539,470 bal Sue 140,498 ULE i 
Central and Southeast 100 514,967 185.715 ISS 946 185,750 
North Pacific Coast 3,064 P4204 63,465 296,937 61,62 
Total 039,261 > O7° 43 045.142 Lovo 765 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 75 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percenta of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
May 10-1 Pre us May! 1 May 13-18, May 14-19, May 10 May 12 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest 8 4 S1 77 sl 1629 510 3.128.079 
Southwest 5 sl Sl 87 SO as " » SHO GOL 
Ruffalo . 108 1S 46 an " SUS .N39 a 55 , 
( ntral and 8s Kk 9 r 1.4 Oh 23,381,930 
N Pacitic ¢ ist 69 66 S1 1 7 1546 13,341,946 
‘I ils s 8 SO s S4 146.956 9 148,115,860 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
5-day week Flour % ac capacity output tivity 
capacity output tivity May 10-15 82,500 282,333 100 
May 10-15 287 71) 8.61 S% Previou week s2.500 5 97 
Previous week S7 250 13,958 S Year go g2.500 87 
Year ‘ iO.600 it ' Two year ‘wo 82.500 SS 
Two vear aro 10.600 96.475 s7 Five-year average 84 
Five-year average Sd ren-year average 77 
Ten-year average 83 "Revised 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


§-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 10-15 1.019.750 s 99 § 
Previous wee 1.019.750 S11.28 x0 
Year ago 1.019.250 S6° OON 8 
Two years ago 1,019,250 883,457 87 
Five-year average ‘ 
Ten-year average 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan 
Kentucky, North Carolina 


Indiana 
Tennessee, Vir- 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, fn 


cluding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 16-15 546,250 1,452 73 

Previous week . 546,250 "418.440 76 

Year ago 546,250 427,636 78 

Two vears ago s2.000 13,904 77 

Five-year average 72 

Ten-year average 73 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast 
5-day week Flour % ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
wn 10-15 671,400 100 ia 5-day week Flour % ac- 
revious week 671.400 14,9 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671.000 % " x 
Two year uo 671,400 1S8.946 May 16-15 230,000 163,644 71 
Five-year average ; Previou week gucinve *165,630 es 
Ten-vear average 69 Year aro 10.000 179.607 78 
*Revised ; Two years ago 230,000 175,529 76 
‘ _— Five-year average R2 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 78 
5-day week Flour % ac- *Revised 
capacity output tivity 
Mav 10-15 159.500 195.798 108 Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previou week 159,500 "539,470 118 May 10-15 . 135,000 90,000 67 
Year azo 159.5 41 S06 96 Previous week 133,000 86,512 66 
Two vear i 159.800 140,493 oF Year aro 133,200 83,858 63 
Five-vear iverage s Two vear ago 122 00 121,408 99 
Ten-vea erage 9 Five-year average 79 
*Revised Ten-year average 75 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 16 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


/ Southwest* 
Weekly 





Northwest*® 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


uffalot - Combined** 


Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

May 10-1 21,747 1,057,661 13,401 665,164 9,248 $41,927 44,396 2,162,152 
Pre weel 1,369 13,566 $10,212 145.147 
Two wl i to) 1 P08 9.2364 46.576 

195 i4 13,479 642,107 8.416 140.348 $4,338 1 209,804 

1951 S 1 12 32.768 Te | 119,096 43,766 147,391 

1950 97 1 l 1s 527,972 4.084 tS4,824 45.899 2,152,509 

1949 9 1 9 ] 70 TH1,107 9,090 172,663 14,159 2,586,099 

Five-yr iverage 855 1,174,395 12,996 625,423 8,079 15,177 14.632 251,591 

*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 





future switchover was executed, or- 
dinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
premiums had dropped 4¢ during the 
week, 12.5% protein was down 3!2¢ 
and 14% was 412¢ lower. By May 18, 
based on the July future, ordinary 
was quoted 16¢ over, 12.5% protein 
16701915¢ over and 14% 16422¢ 
over. The July future closed at 
$2.17%; on that day. There were only 
540 cars of wheat received in Kansas 
City last week, compared with 799 
in the previous week and 653 a year 
ago. Over 120 cash cars were traded 
last week on the floor, a better vol- 
ume in relation to the receipts than 
had been experienced in recent weeks. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 15 


are shown in the following table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $° 


2.33@2.44% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.32@2.444% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard 2.31@2.43% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.30@2.42% 
No. 1. Red 2.28 @2.30% 
Ne > Red 2.27@2.29% 
No. 3 Red a 8% 
No. 4 Red 2.25 @2.27% 





At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
May 18 at $2.52% 02.53%, delivered 
Texas common points, with a 1¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein. Considerable 
old crop wheat is available, but with 
new crop movement developing, buy- 
ers are holding off. Spot business is 
practically at a standstill. The first 
carlot shipment of new wheat was 
received at Ft. Worth during the 
week. 
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Sterwin Emphasizes Sales Psychology 


Part of the U. 


Sterwin Sales 
Personnel Hold 
Annual Meeting 


RYE, N. Y.-A fuller psychologi- 
cal understanding of the buyer-seller 
relationship was the keynote of the 
annual conference of Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., held recently, it was 
reported by P. Val. Kolb, president. 
The week-long meeting was attended 
by company representatives from all 
parts of the U. S. and Canada and 
was held at the Westchester Country 
Club. 

Peter V. Metcalf, the firm’s repre- 
sentative in Dallas, won top honor in 
a sales presentation contest. A series 
of mock “trials-by-jury” were con- 
ducted as a means of judging the 
most effective sales approach in call- 
ing upon purchasing agents in indus- 
tries served by Sterwin. Ten separate 


sales 





S. sales staff, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., at the Rye, N. Y. Meeting 


sales calls were enacted in full before 
selected jury panels and at the con- 
clusion of each “trial,” the panel 
evaluated the salesman’s_ presenta- 
tion, with particular reference to its 
psychological insight and the effec- 
tiveness of the “close.” 

Reviewing progress in connection 
with Sterwin’s introduction recently 
of its “Hy-Kure” method of maturing 
and bleaching flour, Mr. Kolb cited 
widespread industry acceptance in a 
“relatively short time.’ Features of 
the Hy-Kure service are a radically 
new form of chlorine dioxide and 
specially-designed dispensing equip- 
ment and materials which Sterwin 
installs in flour mills. 

Other talks were given by W. F. 
Keller, manager of the firm’s flour 
service division; D. J. Stone of Stone’s 
Technical Service in Toronto, consul- 
tant in Canada on flour milling opera- 
tions; Lyle Carmony, Kansas City 
divisional sales manager, and others. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Stanley Dreyer, Dreyer Commission 
Co., Kansas City, attended the con- 
vention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in Chicago last week 
and went on to New York to bring 
home his son who has been in a hos- 


pital there receiving treatment fol- 
lowing a polio attack last year. 
eo 
First Lieutenant Frank G. Ross, 


son of Floyd W. Ross, president of 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, completed a tour of 100 com- 
bat missions with the 58th fighter 
bomber wing in Korea late in April 
and will be returning to the U.S. De- 
scribed by the public information of- 
fice as an “average” experience in his 
Korean flying time, Lt. Ross delivered 
some 80 bombs and 50,000 
rounds of machine gun fire in ham- 
mering Communist supply movements 
and positions. Lt. Ross was a senior 
in Kansas University, Lawrence, at 
the time he enlisted in the Air Force. 
His wife and infant son, born April 
10, now live in Newton, Kansas. 


tons of 


2 
Mrs. Betsy Larsen and daughter 
flew last week to Heidelberg, Ger- 


many, to join her husband, Col. Fred 
Larsen, Jr., who is stationed there 
with the U.S. forces in Germany. Col. 
Larsen formerly was associated in 
business with his father and brother 
in the flour jobbing firm, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., Chicago. 
e 


J. A. Willis, Jr., vice president and 
general manager. Ismert-Hincke Mill- 


ing Co., Kansas City, went on to 
Pittsburgh on a business trip follow- 
ing the convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago. 

3S 


Rebecca M. Vondrashek and John 
R. Anderson of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., were married re- 
cently. Mr. Anderson is sales service 
manager and in charge of millfeed 
sales for Bay State, and Miss Von- 
drashek has been an employee of the 
company for several years. 

wy 


E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

e 


George Faber, manager of the Chi- 
cago office, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, arrived in New York by 
air May 14 after touring Europe. Mrs. 
Faber followed him by ship. 

eS 

Carlos Gonzalez de Ancas of Ancas 
& Co., agent in Havana, Cuba, for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., passed through 
New York recently with Mrs. Gonza- 
lez, en route to Spain. 

Ss 

B. V. Hopper, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, was a Pittsburgh visitor 
last week at the office of Edward M. 
Peek, Ed. M. Peek Co. 

& 


A. L. Hale, central states division 
sales manager of King Midas Flour 


Mills, Minneapolis, left this week for 
a business trip through the sales ter- 
ritory. He will include a stop at the 


Lake Michigan States Bakers Con- 
ference in Milwaukee this week. 
e 


C. Rudolph Moor has announced 
the formation of a separate com- 
pany to handle the sales efforts of 
Buhler Brothers, Uzwil, Switzerland, 
in Canada. Hitherto Mr. Moor has 
been decribed as Canadian represen- 
tative of the parent company, but 
he now becomes manager of Buhler 
Brothers (Canada), Ltd. 

e 


Berthold Rothholz, Pittsford (N.Y.) 
Flour Mills, Inc., was in New York 
last week for a visit with Fred Quack- 
enbush, who is retiring from the flour 
business and who has represented the 


company in the metropolitan area 
for many years. 
ae 
Wilson P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 


Siney Company, New York flour dis- 
tributors, visited mill connections in 
Dover and Cleveland, Ohio, on his 
way home from the Millers National 
Federation convention. 

* 

Charles Von Stein of the Carr-Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

e 

W. V. VanScoyk, chief chemist for 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has returned from an extended 
business trip and vacation to the west 
Coast. 


H. R. Cramer, vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales in 
the southern region of General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, was host re- 
cently to a group of district man- 
agers in the Southwest. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT 

NEW YORK-—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of International 
Paper Co. held here Arthur L. Ross, 
assistant general manager, Southern 
Kraft Division, was elected a vice 
president of the company, it was an- 
nounced by John H. Hinman, presi- 
dent. 
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ST. JOSEPH FEED CLUB 
PLANS PARTY FOR MAY 26 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — The St. Jo- 
seph Feed, Seed, Grain & Fertilizer 
Club will hold its annual party May 
26 at Heine’s Restaurant. Dinner will 
be served followed by a program of 
entertainment. Reservations are nec- 
essary, Webb Embrey, secretary, has 
announced. 
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WICHITA BOARD OF TRADE 
REELECTS C. P. GARRETSON 


WICHITA—Charles P. Garretson, 
president of the Garretson Grain Co., 
was reelected president of the Wichita 
Board of Trade May 5. O. E. Bedell, 
Adair Grain Co., was again named 
vice president. The secretary-treasur- 
er is to be chosen at a future meeting. 

Holdover directors are E. E. 
Franch, Sam P. Wallingford Grain 
Corp.; R. W. Payne, Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., and Fred L. Merrill, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. Newly elect- 
ed directors are Edward D. Romain, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and C. L. Spivey, 
Farmers Co-op Commission Co. Paul 
Ross, Wichita Terminal Elevator Co., 
was reelected director. 
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New Quaker Oats 
Warehouse May Be 
Forerunner of Mill 


CHICAGO—The Quaker Oats Co. 
has announced plans to build a feed 
warehouse at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which may be the forerunner of a 
new feed mill. 

Announcement of plans for the $70,- 
000 warehouse was made by I. S. 
Riggs, manager of the feed depart- 
ment. 

The warehouse, 50 by 200 ft., will 
adjoin Quaker’s new corn mill. It 
will serve as a distribution point for 
Ful-O-Pep feeds milled in Memphis. 

Mr. Riggs said that the warehouse 
will mean “better service for our 
dealers and feeders in the Southeast, 
and if business develops as we ex- 
pect, this may be the first step to- 
ward locating a Ful-O-Pep feed mill 
in Chattanooga.” 

Construction will start as soon as 
engineering details are completed 
and contracts let. 
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OKLAHOMA BAKERS PLAN 
MAY 26-27 CONVENTION 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Discussions 
on frozen baked and unbaked prod- 
ucts and a series of demonstrations 
are among the high points of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. convention to 
be held May 26-27 on the campus 
of the Oklahoma A & M College, Ok- 
mulgee. Special invitations have gone 
out to bakers and allied representa- 
tives in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska and 
Louisiana. 

Registration opens at 7:30 a.m. May 
26 with demonstrations on variety 
breads, rolls, variety cakes, cookies, 
pies, icings and cake decorating 
scheduled from 8 a.m. to noon, and 
following lunch until 3:30 p.m. Frozen 
baked and unbaked products will be 
the subject of a panel discussion from 
3:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
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BOB CASE TO REPRESENT 
MOORE-LOWRY MILLS 


KANSAS CITY—Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has ac- 
quired the services of Bob Case, Bal- 
timore flour broker, to represent the 
mill in the states of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia, 
Dan J. Rhule, sales manager, has an- 
nounced. Though one of the younger 
brokers in the East, Mr. Case has had 
considerable sales experience and is 
well known in the flour and baking 
industry. 

He previously represented the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, un- 
til the recent closing of that mill. He 
also represents Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn. 
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MACARONI INSTITUTE 
SCHEDULES PROMOTION 


CHICAGO—The National Macaroni 
Institute is joining the Tuna Research 
Association in a summer promotion 
of macaroni products and canned 
tuna. 

The publicity campaign, with the 
name and theme “Some Like It Hot— 
Some Like It Cold,” will be carried 
on during the period of June 15 to 
July 31. Publicity suggesting various 
macaroni product and tuna dishes will 
go to newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations. 
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CANADIAN SHIPMENTS MOVE 
INTO HIGH GEAR 


WINNIPEG — With Great Lakes 
shipping now on regular schedule 
movement of Canadian grains into 
eastern positions is well underway for 
the current season. For the week end- 
ing April 30, 9,200,000 bu. of wheat 
moved into eastern positions. Ship- 
ments included 2,600,000 bu. oats, 
5,000,000 bu. barley and 321,000 bu. 
rye. There was only one cargo of flax- 
seed amounting to 75,000 bu. To April 
30 total shipments of all grains out 
of lakehead terminals aggregated 
nearly 78,000,000 bu. to Georgian Bay, 
upper and lower lake and St. Law- 
rence and U. S. ports. 





a 





° x ° 
Canadian Per Capita 
Bread Consumption 
on Upswing Again 

WINNIPEG—-Canadians consumed 
a record 1,419,249,722 lb. bread or 
101.3 lb. per capita in 1951 compared 
with 1,382,681,193 Ib. or 100.8 lb. per 
capita in 1950, according to reports 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The half-pound jump in per 
capita consumption followed a one 
fifth of a pound increase in 1950 and 
was the second break in the progres- 
sive decline from peak consumption in 
1946 of 111.9 lb. per capita. 

Bread consumed in 1951 was valued 
at $149,481,587 compared to $130,882,- 


635 in the previous year with the 
average factory selling price higher 
in all provinces. The national aver- 


age rose l¢ lb. to 10.5 from 9.5¢ Ib., 
the eighth successive increase from 
the 1943 ay 3.5¢ Ib 

The industry’s total production of 
bread and other bakery products in 
1951 was valued at $245,288,370, up 
14.3% from $214,586,981. Among the 
principal products the value of pies, 
cakes and pastries was up to $60,663,- 
426 from $49,437,864; plain rolls and 
buns to $10,804,687 from $8,542,652; 
doughnuts to $8,111,796 from $7,837,- 
864. The value of fruit buns and 
yeast-raised sweet goods was down to 
$12,114,534 from $14,149,894. Over 
56% of the production came from 92 
plants with annual production values 
of $500,000 and over, while 45% of 
the total was accounted for by 52 
plants with annual outputs valued at 
$1 million or more. 

Wholesale sales to 
such as restaurants and institutions 
accounted for 57.1% against 53.9% 
in 1950; house-to-house sales for 24.4 
against 28.6¢% and sales through their 
own stores for 18.5 as against 17.5%. 


erage ol 


establishments 
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CANADIAN BAKING FIRM’S 
PROFIT TAKES BIG JUMP 


TORONTO — The Inter-City Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., which is associated with 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has reported a consolidated net 
profit of $243,917 for the year ended 
Jan. 31, 1953. This is more than 58% 
higher than the previous year’s profit 
of $153,655. 

Inter-City owns the capital stock 
and fixed four operating 
subsidiaries engaged in the baking 
business in Toronto, Montreal, Otta- 
wa and Hamilton. The combined ca- 
pacity of the plants is assessed at 
100,000 loaves of bread and over 2,500 
lb. cake daily. 

The president of the company, Ross 
R. Hutchison, stated that operating 
costs continued to increase although 
the cost of ingredients showed some 
reduction. A total of $169,638 was 


assets of 
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spent on capital development and 
nearly the whole of this amount was 
used for replacing old vehicles and 
adding new ones. 

Mr. Hutchison succeeded the late 
C. H. G. Short as president of both 
Inter-City and Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., in December 1952. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 
RISE, U.K. LEADS BUYERS 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export sales continued to in- 
crease last week with total sales 
reaching just under 8,600,000 bu. 





MILLER 


Flour sales accounted for only 1,500,- 
000 bu. of the total with IWA sales 
amounting to 1,254,000 bu. destined 
to the U.K., Venezuela, Philippines, 
Guatemala, Iceland, El Salvador, Ja- 
maica, Costa Rica, Singapore, Bermu- 
da and Surinam. 

Class 2 flour sales accounted for 
the equivalent of only 285,000 bu., 
made up of small parcels to Egypt, 
Japan, Tangier, Barbados, Siam, Do- 
minican Republic, Gold Coast, Nicar- 
agua, Colombia, Hong Kong, Korea, 
Guatemala, Singapore, Philippines, 
British Guiana, St. Lucia, Yugoslavia, 
Chile, Honduras Republic and the Ca- 
nary Islands. 
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Of IWA wheat sales totaling just 
over 4 million bushels, the U.K. took 
1,694,000 bu. Other buyers includea 
Ireland with 85,000 bu. and Germany 
642,000 bu. Italy took 531,000 bu., Bel- 
gium 305,000 bu. and Switzerland 
238,000 bu 

Sales of Class 2 wheat aggregated 
2,784,000 bu. Again the U.K. was 
the heaviest buyer, taking 888,000 bu. 
while Yugoslavia was in second posi- 
tion taking just under 400,000 bu., 
while the Netherlands, Norway, Pak- 
istan and Japan all took over 300,000 
bu. Two other transactions, 115,000 
bu. to Switzerland and 31,000 to Bel- 
gium, completed Class 2 wheat sales. 








Billions and Billions 
of Flour Sacks ago... 


NIBROC WHITE 
made paper history! 


A quarter of a century ago, Brown Com- 
pany introduced Nibroc White 
bleached kraft developed specifically for 
flour sack manufacturing! 


the first 


Since then, billions and billions of flour 
sacks have been made of Nibroc White 
because manufacturers know they can de- 
pend on Nibroc for 


Superior Strength! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible, Nibroc 
White gives far greater protection... 
guarantees safe and sound delivery of 
the product. 


Superior Printability! Nibroc 
White has outstanding built-in print- 
ing qualities that provide bright, sharp 
reproduction at high speed with clean, 
fast drying. 
Long experience and years of technical 
skill are behind Nibroc White. It has 
become America’s leading flour sack paper 
for dependable packaging. For samples 
and detailed information write Dept. 


HR-5, Boston. 


BROWN (9 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 





CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 


150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


SOLKA A CELLATE PULPS *+ 
NIBROC KOWTOWLS * 
CONDUIT & CORES « 


TOWELS + 


SEWER PIPE, 


* NIBROC PAPERS ¢ NIBROC 
* BERMICO 
CHEMICALS 


SOL KA-FLOC 
NIBROC TOILET TISSUE 
ONCO LASOLES * 
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no Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


A J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


VERY BEST 








ENCORE 
Hv 1n&a 





MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Jonres-Herre_saTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 FLECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. | | American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 


of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


American Flours, Inc. 


Leavenworth, Kansas NEWTON, KANSAS 

















Seottish Importer 
Visits Canada, U.S. 


TORONTO — James G. 
Robert Carson & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland, flour importing firm, left 
Toronto May 12 on the last leg of a 
round-the-world trip which began 
March 26. 

In addition to representing the flour 
importing interests of his company, 
Mr. Carson made a number of calls 
in connection with another of his en- 
terprises, Moorhead, Sons & Co., Ltd., 
produce importer of Glasgow. He ac- 
quired this business about five years 
ago and since that time, under Mr. 
Carson’s direction, it has made rapid 
progress. 

The first stop for the transaction 
of business was Australia, and Mr. 
Carson made calls on the trade in 
Melbourne, Sidney and_ Brisbane. 
Thereafter he flew to the U. S. to 
visit with connections in Omaha and 
Chicago. In Toronto he met repre- 
sentatives of the flour milling indus- 
try and was able to discuss the fu- 
ture prospects of trade with the U. K 
in the light of the decontrol measures 
set to take effect at the end of Au- 
gust. 

In answer to statements that the 
milling industry was lacking in defi- 
nite information about future plans, 
Mr. Carson explained that the im- 
porters themselves were equally in 
the dark. All information provided by 
the government officials has been 
passed to the millers, but he expects 
that it will be some weeks before the 
situation becomes completely clear. 

In the meantime, he added, many 
of the importing firms are in a strong 
position to aid the Canadian millers 
in selling their flour in the British 
market. At the same time, he stressed, 
there will have to be considerable co- 
operation between the two sides to 
arrive at a Satisfactory pattern of 
trading. The future is not without 
difficulties but he feels sure that a 
reasonable basis of doing business can 
be worked out. 

The Carson flour importing firm 
was formed in 1900, being turned into 
a limited company in 1923. At the 
outbreak of the war it had achieved 
a leading position in the importing 
field. 

Mr. Carson has been prominently 
identified with trade association mat- 
ters over a long period of years. He is 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Scottish Flour Trade Assn., and 
is a delegate to the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers, which takes 
care of the interests of the various 
trade groups covering imported flour. 
He has also served terms as president 
of both the Scottish association and of 
the national body. Currently, he is 
vice chairman of the flour importers’ 
control committee, which assisted 
with the maintenance of business un- 
der government direction and which 
is now working on the plans for de- 
control. 


— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN STOCKS DECLINE 
WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 

nadian wheat in all positions declined 
slightly to bring the total on May 7 
to 266,178,000 bu. Increased export 
shipments and a steady domestic 
movement exceeded primary market- 
ings by over 1 million bushels. 
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Mills at Springfield, Minn. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
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Wellington, Kansas 
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Board of Trade Building 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change and the American Stock Exchange Be aaltle of Your Job, 


(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close as We Are ret j Ours, for 


May aad 
8. 


1952-53 1953 1988 
Allied Mills, Inc. 38% 27% 27% 28 


= 28 BoC. * (03 $ 1 | . 
‘The Choice of the ao. & § a dx I ae. 








Pid. . 138% 71% 133% 132 
A-D-M Co. 66 38% 411% 38% 
5 Borden ost BY | 54% My a 
Finest Hard Wheats Cont. Baking Co. 2454 11 2414 24 l > 
aaa" = - Pid. $5.5 os 92 94%, 4 
The only mill in this great terminal om ee ee Ca. 79% a att Wh pad PS itp 
market, Universal consistently offers: : Pfd. ad at 186 161% _ 162% — 
‘ream o reat 29% 25 268 ia 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT Dow Chemical .. 119% 37% 37%, 37% 
Pid $4 A 118, 96! 9644, 97! 
AND DURUM FLOURS Gen Baking Co. 16% 13% 13% 13% 
Pid. $8 .. 162 149 ~=«©51 151 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL Gen. Foods Corp. 55% 0% s5% Bb 
Pfd, $3.50 105 89% 91 91 
reba et (em eer Gen. Mills, Inc. . 65% 53% 56 36M% 
: Pid. 36% 124% WI% 115% 112 
Diduth, Minnesota Pid. 5% 128 14% 117 116! 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
Ptd. $5 137 128, 133%, 132% 
Merck & Co. 39%, 19%, 203%, 21% 





Pid. $3.50 
Pid. $4 
Nat. Bise. Co. 
Pid. $7 
Novadel-Agene 


Pillsb. Mills, Ine. 





: -Rici Pid. 34 
Plain and Self Rising Procter & Gamb. 
= Purity Bak. Corp. 
A Flour Without Equal Quaker Gets Oa. 18 
Anywhere Ptd. $6 160 


Ralston Purina 
Co., Pid. $3.75 108 


Te BUHLER St. Reg. Pap. Co. 23% 











Pid, $4.40 96 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Stand. Br., Ine. 29 
: Pid. $4.50 96 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas Sterling Drug 16% 
Pid. $3.50 104% 
@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 70% G | B RA LTA R KANSAS REST 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. United Biscuit 
of America 37% 
Ptd. $4.50 169 
Victor Ch. Wks.. 34% Flour Flour 
Pid. $3.50 100% 
fa hl r:yic . — Ward Bak. Co., 
rhe Williams Bros. Co. Warrants 9% 6% 9% 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. Ward Bak. Co. 23% 22% lid d 7 
” Pid. $5.50 110% os 102% 102% Fl M II C 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour , se : Bid = 7 aie The Gey atte) l ate foltig I S Oo. 
i¢ AS 
All our wheat is grown on Western + - To “le an % w ” 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- a tor hee Co, 13% 14% In the Heart of Kansas 
ers at elevators we own and operate. Lighting Co., Ine. 18 191% Vita aliiel | elatie ls 
*Standard Milling Co. 10% 11% J 








+Over counter, Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Ine. 





Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. not traded May 15: 





Bid Asked 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A Burry Bise. Corp. 1 1% 
enetestene Kile-Delet Gr. A. & P. Tea Co. 150% = «152% RAIN d GRAIN PRODUCTS 
i ag Sagan Hathaway Bakeries mY, 12 n 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS Horn & Hardart Corp. of 5 a 
: : New York 20 20% 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels - 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


ae CU When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 








New York, $8 Pfd. 147 151 . 
SS 4 j S os sg — SE — eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108%, 112 " 


————— | expeditious handling. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


BAKERY FLOUR 


May May 





MORTEN MILLING CO. High Lew Clese Close The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


Dall 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





























1952-53 
Can. Bread, VPfd. 51 ik G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
: “= Food Prod A 10 5 2 TREE ; F 06 Mere % tldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” fd. 6? 50% F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, 
“ ~ 1enproe ” Catelli Food A 19 17 
AMERICAN SPECIAL B 23% 23% " 
Our mill is located in the high protein Cc onsol. “Bakeries 9% 8 4 bh Sr & Ss h B a R | d 
wheat district of central western Kan- Federal Grain 17 14% Chicago out ore out en al roa 
sas, and secures most of its wheat Pfd. 26 24 
directly from growers. Gen, Bakerie 6 4.96 . H ‘i 
esuent 0 - z inter. Mile, Pea? 62 | 88% Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
JSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Lake of the Woods 3314 20 
‘ Pfd. ‘ 144 138 
— Leaf Mig. 9 6% h --4 
fd. 90 82 R7 RR ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee en ee ee ee ee ee 
Midd Pac. Grain 11% #10 11 il 
Ogilvie Flour 31 29%, 30 30% 
Pfd. 160 144 145 145 


- Toronto Elevators 14% 12% 13% 13% 
FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY ~ 2 ‘ 
9 United Grain, A 18 17 17 17% 


George Weston 31 26% 30% 30% 
Hubbard “!!'"" Pid. 44%4% 96 91% 91% 94% 


*U.S. funds. 
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The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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“A FEARFUL CALAMITY”—From 
the files of The Northwestern Miller 
of 50 years ago, excerpts were repro- 
duced on this page last week from 
published accounts of the dust ex- 
plosion and fire calamity which over- 
whelmed the flour milling industry of 
Minneapolis on May 8, 1878. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs contain other con- 
temporary reporting and comment: 
Few who were in the doomed mills 
at the time survived to tell of their 
narrow escapes. One man who was 
standing at a window in one of the 
mills, was drawn out through it in 
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pleasure he would give the little 
child, he perished at his task. 
¢ = 8 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury 
was that the disaster was the result 
of an explosion of mill dust floating 
in the air kindled by fire in the wood 
work of the Washburn A mill, orig- 
inating from a spark from a stone 
running dry. Insurance companies, 
however, at first refused to pay the 
losses. They claimed that their poli- 
cies covered damage by fire and not 
by explosion, and that the loss was 
not the result of fire but of combus- 
tion of flour dust, a risk not included 
in the terms of their policies. There 
followed, naturally, the important 











the reaction following the explosion, 
thrown into the canal among the 
debris and was finally rescued almost 
drowned and badly burned. Another 
sat reading a milling journal in the 
office of the Pettit Mill. He was 
hurled against the wall and man- 
aged to make his escape. “As soon as 
things quit flying through the air,” 
he said, “I looked out the front win- 
dow and saw that the big mill (the 
Washburn A) was gone, and the 
canal was full of stone and stuff. The 
place where the mill had stood was 
a mass of flame, and the elevator 
was on fire from top to bottom. I 
saw that our mill must burn, as the 
sacks on the packing floor were all 
on fire. It seemed as if a sheet of 
flame had been blown through the 
mill, igniting only light stuff.” 
. o * 

There was a millwright in the 
Washburn A who, his work for the 
day being over, need not have stayed 
after six o'clock, and could thus have 
escaped, but for his little grandchild 
for whom he was making a toy, per- 
haps one of those mill wheels which, 
being put in a current of water, re- 
volve so merrily and give such keen 
delight to children. He remained to 
finish this and while he was working 
at it, his thoughts no doubt on the 
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point as to whether. the explosion 
caused the fire, or the fire caused the 
explosion, and this was difficult to 
determine because there was no di- 
rect evidence obtainable, and the 
fact that flour dust would not ex- 
plode unless exposed to flame had not 
then been scientifically established. 

The insurance adjusters took a 
united stand in refusing to pay the 
loss and for some time the discus- 
sion was continued. It appeared prob- 
able that the millers would be unable 
to recover the insurance without long 
and expensive litigation and _ the 
amount involved was so large that, 
without it, the rebuilding of the 
ruined plants might have to be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The firm and uncompromising at- 
titude of the mill owners finally con- 
vinced the adjusters that offers of a 
settlement under the amount named 
in the policies would be unavailing 
and that they must pay in full or 
not at all. Further consideration of 
the question at issue led them to the 
belief that their position was unten- 
able and would probably not be sus- 
tained in the courts. First one and 
then another of the insurance com- 
panies paid its losses, until, finally, 
the entire amount was collected. 

ew s 


Two lasting memorials of those 
who perished in this calamity re- 








main. One is found in a tablet placed 
in the wall of the new Washburn A 
mill erected on the site of the one 
destroyed. It bears this inscription: 

“This mill was erected in the year 
1879, on the site of the Washburn A, 
which was totally destroyed on the 
second day of May, 1878, by fire, and 
a terrific explosion occasioned by the 
rapid combustion of flour dust. Not 
one stone was left upon another, and 
every person engaged in the mill in- 
stantly lost his life. The following 
are the names of the faithful and 
well tri-d employees who fell victims 
to that awful calamity.” 

The other memorial stands in Lake- 
wood Cemetery in Minneapolis. It is 
a tall shaft of granite, into the design 
of which are cut appropriate em- 
blems: a broken gear, a millstone and 
a sheaf of wheat. Upon it is this 
inscription: “Erected A.D. 1885, by 
the Minneapolis Head Millers Assn., 
in memory of those who lost their 
lives in the A mill explosion, May, 
1878.” 

The sympathies of the citizens of 
Minneapolis and neighboring com- 
munities were aroused, and liberal 
contributions were made to a relief 
fund for the widows and orphans. 





POEM FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
* 


Your body lies within a foreign sod, 

Within a valley I shall never see. 

Though you have found the change- 
less roads of God, 

Sometimes in spring it almost seems 
to me 

I see you walking through a field 
of grain, 

In golden sunlight or the healing 
rain. 

You loved this prairie, loved the 
growing wheat, 

The hours of seeding and the har- 
vest days. 

How could I doubt that sometimes in 
a sweet 

New springtime you should walk 
again the ways 

You cherished in this sky-horizoned 
land, 

And come to me and smile and touch 
my hand! 

Grace V. Watkins 


x k * 
FIRST AIRPLANE TRIP 
* 


My spacious city house 
With its trim hedge and lawn 
Seem microscopic to me now 
Since I have looked down upon 


A shining world of wheat 
From an airplane’s eerie height. 
My mind stays stretched with the 
amplitude 
Of the Great Giver’s might. 


Kunigunde Duncan 











Our agricultural policy should 


aim to obtain in the market 
place full parity prices of farm 
products and parity incomes for 
farm people so that farmers will 
have freedom to operate effi- 
ciently and to adjust their pro- 
duction to changing consumer 
demands in an expanding econ- 
omy. This objective cannot be 
assured by government pro- 
grams alone. It can be achieved 
only with a steady level of 
prices, high employment and 
production, and rising output per 
worker in our total national 
economy.—FEsra Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


x *k * 


Monument Marking the Graves of 
Victims of the Mill Disaster of 1878. 
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INTEGRITY AND STABILITY 

HE words “integrity” and “stability” re- 

sounded last week from the meeting platform 
in the Edgewater Beach Hotel at Chicago where 
members of the Millers National Federation were 
foregathered to take a rather somber look at the 
past year and to get as pleasing a view of the years 
to come as it would be possible to paint for them. 
These words, though they seem to belong together 
and to signify the same thing, actually represented 
two divergent points of view. 

A miller—Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
federation—used the first of the words as a sort 
of keynote to his presidential address. He called 
for “a restoration of integrity” in the milling busi- 
ness. He was talking about destructive price com- 
petition and the need for reforming the industry’s 
merchandising practices so as to insure an honest 
profit instead of a scandalous loss. 

A banker—Ernest T. Baughman, assistant vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 

used the other word. He deplored a tendency, 
which presumably he observed in the milling in- 
dustry, “to turn away from competition to the 
security that is supposed to reside in subsidies, 
parities and so-called price stability.” Progressive 
and efficient business administration, he said, not 
a stable price structure based upon adjustments 
of industry plant capacity to required production, 
“is the only valid weapon with which to meet com- 
petition.” 

Mr. Sowden presented a really appalling pic- 
ture. He said: “There is no need of my describing 
the situation in detail, as every miller in this room 
knows full well that the job done in the past year 
in the sale of bulk flour is the worst in many sea- 
sons. This product has been priced without any 
regard for cost, and the net result is that the year- 
end figure for bulk flour operations is a scandal 
and a disgrace. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
a wide variety of wasteful merchandising practices 
is pervading the family flour business. No branch 
of activities has escaped serious deterioration. . . . 
We are not even trading dollars on a good share 
of our transactions, and we have lost the respect 
of our customers and of our own employees.” 

Mr. Baughman, waiting in the audience for his 
turn to speak, heard all this, and when he arose 
made no direct reference to it. But with great 
tact and understatement he introduced the thought 
that there were more ways to deal with competi- 
tion—even deadly and destructive competition— 
than sitting on the mourners’ bench and shouting 
hallelujah and repentance. He was rather shocking 
with his declaration that business is competitive 
only when there is price instability—that business 
does best when it is least stable, for then prices 
can be a true guide to planning and production. 

Of course, Mr. Baughman is only a banker—not 
a miller. He has never sold a sack of flour. He may 
never have heard the word “conversion,” used as 
millers use it. Still, he probably would insist that 
in the area of conversion there is always an ele- 
ment of profit, based upon selling sagacity or pro- 
duction economy, if good management looks for 
it long enough and hard enough. 

So much for Mr. Baughman. Now, to return to 
our good friend Mr. Sowden, who confesses: “Our 
objective is not going to be accomplished just by 
passing some pious resolutions here. It isn’t going 
to be accomplished by blaming our sales managers 
or brokers or grain departments. It will be accom- 
plished when it has the undivided attention of the 
heads of milling companies.”’ And he ends with this 
bit of pepping-up: 

“The milling business is inherently one of the 
finest businesses in the world. Of course, it has 
troubles, but what line of business doesn’t? The 
truth is that every kind of business has its own 
troubles, and flour milling is no exception. The only 
difference I can see is, that when other people get 
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into trouble they work harder at getting out then 
millers do. 

“I can almost hear some of my old friends in 
this audience saying to themselves, ‘It’s too ideal- 
istic to imagine that our troubles can be corrected 
in this way.’ Maybe it is idealistic, but you just 
have two choices: First, you can really work with 
every ounce of brains and energy that all of you 
have, and keep everlastingly at the job despite dis- 
couragements and obstacles; your other choice is 
that of staying in the mess. Anybody who won't do 
his fair share in this common problem has to be 
counted as voting to continue to stay in the mess. 
If you wait to see what somebody else does, you 
can just bet that you will continue right down in 
the mire. 

“I don’t pretend to be any Messiah. I am just a 
country miller who wants fervently to see in- 
tegrity and self-respect restored to the milling 
business. The men I see in this room certainly have 
the ability to do the job which has to be done. We 
have a long tradition in our industry of always 
having found our way through the perplexities 
which have from time to time arisen. I believe 
thoroughly that the present generation of millers 
has the will and the resolution to get out of the 
mess that we are in and to operate our businesses 
as they ought to be operated.” 

Amen, Brother Sowden. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLERS AND THE IWA 


EMBERS of the board of directors of the 

Millers National Federation, at their annual 
meeting in Chicago last week, had reluctance but 
no difficulty in reaching their decision to support 
the renegotiated International Wheat Agreement. 
They found their export eggs all in one basket. 

Historically, and on principle, U. S. flour millers 
never have given their blessing to IWA or any 
other form of state trading. There is no change in 
principle. Millers still don’t like it. And most of 
them don’t like the position in which it puts them 
at the moment. It makes them appear to be basing 
their official action upon sheer expediency rather 
than upon firm principle. 

When the IWA scheme was first hatched back 
in 1948, the flour milling industry vigorously op- 
posed it. This opposition is credited with having 
defeated it. There were major objections from the 
industry, which argued the impossibility of arriv- 
ing at a fair and equitable price or price range 
over a 5-year period. It was foreseen that a bar- 
gain price range would bring about a disorderly 
scramble from the importing nations to book a 
year’s supply of flour all at once, with ensuing 
license tangles, credit risks and advantages to 
wheat-board exporting countries. Above all, IWA 
was viewed as a powerful encouragement to state 
trading. 

But in 1949 IWA went into effect without oppo- 
sition from the industry. Conditions had changed. 
This huge engine of state trading had been made a 
political issue by the President and by Congress. It 
could no longer be successfully opposed. There was 
no escape from it, and the industry had no choice 
but to do the best it could to live under it. 

The story of what happened to milling is a page 
of history too recent to need detailed rehearsal. 
All and more than the industry originally feared 
came to pass. Historic markets were lost. The De- 
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partment of Agriculture did what it could to cor- 
rect the mechanics and to protect the U. S. export 
interest, but the Department of State, afraid to 
lose friends abroad, called for industrial sacrifice 
at home. 

When the time came for renewal of the wheat 
agreement, flour millers found themselves in a 
helpless minority. The great farm organizations 
were loudly in favor of extending the agreement. 
The U.S. grain trade was in favor of it. Importing 
countries were for it. To oppose it obviously would 
be futile and might jeopardize the favorable stand- 
ing of the industry in Washington officialdom. The 
only practical course seemed to lie in the direction 
of once more making the best of the IWA difficul- 
ties and smoothing awav as many of them as 
possible. 

In the defeat of IWA—or in such defections 
from it as might render it inoperative—the milling 
industry could foresee grave consequences. There 
would be a chaotic interval between loss of TWA 
subsidies and the substitution of other aids. It 
might be many months before the Department of 
Agriculture could set up any kind of alternate sub- 
sidy and get the bugs out of it. Meantime, away 
would go a large part of the remainder of this 
country’s export market to countries still operat- 
ing with state-trading support. 

Desirable as a return to complete free trading, 
with no subsidies, must seem to those who in prin- 
ciple cannot accept permanent subservience to 
state trading, a sudden tumbling of such ponderous: 
structures as IWA offers no pleasing prospect. Re- 
lief may lie a year or two ahead in revision of the 
domestic farm policy, but that is a hope and not an 
immediate help. No wonder millers—reluctantly, it 
is to be wished and believed—-have decided to bear 
the ills of some more IWA rather than fly to others 
that they know not of. 

Improved flour quotas are promised under the 
renegotiated agreement. This results partly from 
the improved business climate in Washington, but 
it is mostly due to the persistent efforts of flour 
millers to persuade those who are concerned with 
the national economy that the best way. to find 
and keep markets for U. S. wheat abroad is to ship 
it in the form of flour. 

If there is any inclination, therefore, to think 
of millers as compromising with principle when 
they decide to go along with IWA, it should be re- 
membered that they are serving more than their 
own momentary interest and are giving practical 
cooperation to the government in its fantastic but 
sincere attempt to aid American agriculture and 
at the same time sustain international economies. 
One day, with even a near resumption of free trad- 
ing, millers will do the job in a better way—as they 
have done it before. 
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GLAMOR BREAD—Marilyn Neuhauser, writ- 
ing for the Organic Farmer, the editorial mission 
of which is to decry chemical fertilizer and coax 
agriculture back to the compost pit, says that 
the journal’s readers “are aware of the ersatz 
nature of much of today’s glamor bread.” Were 
this 18th Century Egypt or Turkey, she reminds 
us, the bakers of such bread might suffer “bar- 
barious” treatment. Further: “The severe punish- 
ment for selling light or adulterated bread in 
those days consisted of nailing the culprit by his 
ear to the door post of his shop. If the Cadi so 
decided, even hanging was accorded the baker 
of deficient bread.” The situation, ancient and 
modern, is very, very sad, but Marilyn finds a 
glint of bright lining. “Although the baking of 
modern emasculated bread,” she concludes, “is 
not entirely discouraged by law, it is not required 
that you eat it.” 
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Flour Exhibit 


The flour and bakery trades will 
be prominently represented at the 
sixth annual Canadian Internation- 
al Trade Fair which is slated to open 
in Toronto June 1 and continuing 
through June 12. 

The Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee is to have an exhibit which 
will be devoted to showing the high 
quality of Canadian flour for the 
benefit of the many thousands of 
overseas traders visiting the fair. 
While the number of flour buyers 
will be small, compared with the 
overall attendance, the export com- 
mittee feels that the publicity re- 
sulting from an inspection by over- 
seas consumers will have a beneficial 
result on their trade. The special 
attention of visitors will be drawn 
to the fact that Canadian flour is 
now shipped to nearly 100 coun- 
tries and territories throughout the 
world. 

Staff members of several milling 
firms will be on hand to answer any 
questions put to them by visitors. 


Bakery Goods 

Two Dublin firms are exhibiting 
various types of Irish fruit cakes 
with a view to opening up the North 


American dollar market for their 
wares. Boland’s, Ltd. and Gateaux, 
Ltd., will have exhibits and associ- 


ated with them in the drive for dol- 
lars is the firm of F. H. Thompson, 
Ltd.. Cork. Two Thompson execu- 
tives, A. L. Downes and Goeffrey 
Thompson are already in the USS. 
making a market survey. 


Importer’s Visit 


Jaap S. Wiegersma, managing di- 
rector of Meelunie, Ltd., the flour 
importing firm of Amsterdam, Hol- 


land, expressed his pleasure at the 
kind way he had been received by 
representative Canadian millers dur- 
ing a two-day visit to Toronto, May 
13-14. Mr. Wiegersma had been en- 
trusted by the Dutch importers with 
the task of talking to the Canadian 
trade in order to examine the possi- 
bilities of reopening business. 

For some years price difficulties 
have prevented the placing of orders 
and Mr. Wiegersma wished to assess 
the present situation for the benefit 
of his fellow importers. 

Visitors to Holland report that, 
despite the lapse of time, Canadian 
flour brands are still well remem- 
bered by the trade and many bakers 
would be pleased to have them avail- 
able once again. 

Mr. Wiegersma will conclude his 
visit in New York after visiting 
American business connections. 


Wheat Price 


Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce in the Canadian 
government, has advised farmers to 
hold back their wheat for delivery 
after Aug. 1 because of the higher 
price expectation. 

This advice has been given from 
necessity. Storage facilities in Can- 
ada are somewhat overtaxed as a re- 
sult of the record crops gathered in 
the last two years and by storing 
on the farm the demand for space 
will be eased. 

While the price of $2.05 set under 
the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment supports Mr. Howe's forecast 
of a higher price next crop year, 
some grain traders are not con- 
vinced that the ceiling will hold up 
for long. 

Mr. Howe is now on his way to 
London for the coronation and for 
inter-commonwealth talks. If, instead 


of confining his discussions to gov- 
ernment officials, he moves about 
among the grain trade, he may find 
a surprise awaiting him. If he listens 
carefully, he may hear guarded fore- 
casts. that the price of wheat will 
dip to around $1.75 bu. within two 
years. While Mr. Howe may be in- 
clined to dismiss this as typical Brit- 
ish horse trading there is no doubt 
that this is the considered view of 
many a shrewd U.K. trader. 
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Wheat Shortage 
Affects Brazil 


Flour Production 


LONDON—Another good year of 
trading has been reported to stock- 
holders of the Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills & Granaries, Ltd., by Gerald 
MacT. Sheppard, chairman of the 
company. Mr. Sheppard qualified his 
report with a reference to the pre- 
vailing shortage of wheat in Brazil 
which had affected the output of the 
mills. 





Profit Increase 

The accounts prepared for submis- 
sion to the annual general meeting, 
which was held in London April 23, 
show a group profit of $3,057,062 for 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1952, after 
deduction of depreciation, directors’ 
remuneration, London office expenses, 
interest on debenture stock and taxa- 
tion in both the U.K. and Brazil. The 
profit figure represents an increase of 
$232,170 over the results of the pre- 
vious year. 

In addition to its flour milling in- 
terests the company has macaroni 
and biscuit factories together with a 
textile manufacturing business. 

Mr. Sheppard stated that trading 
had been of a mixed character on the 
flour milling side of the business be- 








Overseas Newsnotes e-- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Guatemala Plan 


The government of 
plans to promote wheat 
with the ultimate aim of 
ciency by 1958. 

Following a survey of available re- 
sources, it has been suggested that 
enough suitable acreage can be found 
to produce wheat at the rate of 15 
bu. to the acre to yield 1,250,000 bu. 
a year by 1958. The present produc- 
tion is assessed at around 300,000 bu. 
a vear which would give a total avail- 
ability of 1,550,000 bu. The annual 
consumption requirement is around 
1.5 million bushels. 

The decision to proceed with the 
plan has been taken despite the 
opinion of foreign agricultural ex- 
perts that Guatemala could never be 
a wheat growing country any more 
than a country such as Canada could 
be a coffee growing country. Most of 
the countries lying in the north of 
the South American continent have 
accepted this situation and prefer to 
buy wheat flour abroad because it is 
much cheaper in the long run. It is 
economically preferable to concen- 
trate on more suitable crops but 


Guatemala 
production 
self suffi- 


Guatemala, in the opinion of observ- 
ers, is the last country to accept this 
inescapable fact. 


Milling Industry 


The country has a small milling in- 
dustry but it suffers from the com- 
petition of imported flour. In the crop 
year 1951-52 the U. S. mills shipped 
345,000 sacks while Canada sold 69,- 
695 bbl. The government on a num- 
ber of occasions, has expressed in- 
terest in strengthening the home mill- 
ing industry but in the face of such 
inferior quality home produced wheat 
little progress has been made. 

As long as the door is left open for 
flour, the home millers cannot com- 
pete effectively. Some measure of 
government protection has been af- 
forded them but the advantages of 
buying abroad, both from the point of 
view of quality and price, are too 
great to allow the placing of a com- 
plete embargo. 


Trade Channels 


Present day trade deals result in 
business being funnelled through 


some peculiar channels. The latest 
deal to cause both amusement and 
amazement in European market 


circles is reported by a trade source 
in Hamburg, Germany. Pakistan is 
anxious to acquire wheat to ease the 
present serious shortage; a German 
trader was anxious to get hold of 
some jute. So he made a deal with 
the Pakistan authorities under which 
he provided 25,000 tons Argentine 
wheat for their jute. 

Sweden has also been interested in 
a number of exchange deals from 
time to time. Currently, efforts are 
being made to obtain 20,000 tons mill- 
feed from France and the goods to be 
sent in return are under negotiation. 
Modern trading appears to have all 
the attributes of small tyke swaps 
which work on the basis of “well, 
what have you got to trade me.” 

The British, it is rumored, are cur- 
rently engaged in the game though 
they are somewhat secretive about 
their activities. They would like to 
make a deal for wheat but the talks 
are somewhat stymied because the 
Russians, like the small boys, want 
guns and space rockets and such dan- 
gerous toys in return. 
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K. Hlynka 


CANADIAN POST—A member of the 
staff of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada for 14 years, K. 
Hlynka has been appointed secretary 
of the board with headquarters at 
Winnipeg. Mr. Hlynka served as act- 
ing secretary for four months and 
previously was administrative assis- 
tant in the board’s grain research lab- 
oratory and head clerk in the execu- 
tive offices. 





cause of the extremely limited sup- 
plies of wheat available. At times 
during the year under review it was 
necessary to close down temporarily 
for lack of wheat, and this had its 
effect on the earning capacity of the 
business. 

Mr. Sheppard reiterated the warn- 
ing, voiced at last year’s annual 
meeting, that the milling industry in 
Brazil was faced with a problem of 
insufficient wheat supplies. Owing to 
the complete failure of the Argen- 
tine harvest, no shipments were made 
from that country to Brazil after the 
early part of 1952. In consequence 
the Brazilian authorities were obliged 
to turn to North America for most 
of the country’s needs, which had of 
necessity to be restricted because of 
the shortage of dollars. 

The Brazilian wheat crop, Mr. 
Sheppard reported, was also very 
disappointing and below expectations, 
the final figures for the harvest being 
in the neighborhood of 205,000 tons. 
The outlook for the current harvest, 
he added, was somewhat better, and 
increased supplies were anticipated. 

Improvement Seen 

Mr. Sheppard, referring to the 
harvest of 7.8 million tons of wheat 
now being gathered in the Argentine 
and rated as the best for many years, 
indicated an improvement in the sup- 
ply position due to the agreement 
reached between the Brazilian and 
Argentine governments for the sale 
of 1.5 million tons of wheat. 

Dealing with the general opera- 
tions of the company, Mr. Sheppard 
reported that the proposed increase 
in the capacity of the mill at Santos 
had been held up because of the com- 
pany’s inability to obtain licenses to 
import the necessary machinery from 
Britain. Some progress, however, had 
been made in the construction of the 
new mill buildings. 

The biscuit factories at Sao Paulo 
and Rio continued to progress, Mr. 
Sheppard said, although the output 
of the latter factory was affected by 
power rationing. The installation of a 
new band oven was about to be com- 


(Continued or Pag 
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Canadian Government Statistics 
Refute Attacks on Enrichment 


TORONTO The Canadian govern- 
ment’s Department of Health and 
Welfare admitted that out of a 
population of nearly 15 million, fewer 


than 10 persons have complained of 


has 


an allergy to the recently introduced 
vitamin enriched bread. 
This announcement is seen as a 


tacit rebuttal of the statements made 
by Dr. L. B. Pett, chief of the de- 
partment’s nutrition division, whose 
interview with a Toronto newspaper 
led to scare stories that dermatologi- 
cal troubles were caused in Canada 
by eating enriched bread. (The North- 
western Miller May 5, page 16). Dr. 
Pett is a notorious opponent of white 
bread and while his criticism is toler- 


ated some traders think that he has 
been guilty of unfairness to an im- 
portant industry. Unfortunately, news 
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of the rebuttal was not given the 
same prominence in the press as the 
original story which caused wide- 
spread public comment. 

Corinne Trerice, director of nutri- 
tion for the Bakery Foods Foundation 
of Canada, quoted top flight U. S. nu- 
tritionists as evidence of the unharm- 
ful effects of enrichment. Dr. William 
H. Sebrell, Jr., director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, stated, at a recent 
meeting in Toronto: ‘‘Unequivocally, 
we can say there is no evidence of 
harm from the program, nor reason 
to expect it. If the diet contains 
slightly more than the required 
amount of nutrient, the excess is 


simply excreted.’ Dr. Sebrell added 
that there was a wide margin of 
safety between recommended and 


harmful levels. 

Miss Trerice also recalled that Dr. 
C. Glen King, scientific director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, New York, and 
professor of chemistry at Columbia 
University, had stated that the levels 
recommended by the National Re- 
search Council in the U. S. rested on 
a conservative appraisal of all the 
information thus far available. Dr. 
King added that there was no evi- 
dence to indicate that a hazard was 
involved until the intake went many 
times higher than that recommended. 


Unfair Attacks 

The baking trade in Canada has 
been «subject to a number of unfair 
attacks by the daily press over a long 
number of years. In many instances 
these attacks are based on a complete 
lack of knowledge of the factors in- 
volved and sweeping statements are 
made to the detriment of the bread- 
stuffs industry as a whole. These at- 
tacks are read by the public who ac- 
cept them as the truth. 

Particular resentment was aroused 
among individual flourmen and bak- 
ers in Canada by the offending news- 
paper’s quotation of an American au- 
thority who was subsequently found 
impossible to identify, according to 
inquiries made in Washington by The 
Northwestern Miller. A Mr. Burdette 
was reported as saying that there had 
been a lot of similar complaints in 
the U. S. and he added ‘Some of the 
stuff isn’t fit to eat.” His statement 
was subsequently refuted by top level 
government nutritionists. 
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WHEAT SHIPMENTS OFF 

WINNIPEG—-Wheat shipments out 
of Ft. William-Port Arthur terminals 
by lake dropped some 2 million bush- 
els in the week ended May 7, to 
6,700,000 bu. Of this total 4,118,000 
went to Georgian Bay and upper lake 
ports, 2,205,000 bu. went to lower and 
upper St. Lawrence ports with the 
remainder distributed between lower 
St. Lawrence and U.S. terminals. 
Lakehead loadings included over 1 
million bushels of oats and close to 
4 million bushels of barley. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
pleted in each factory and production 
will be increased subject to the set- 
tlement of difficulties in the supply 
of power. 

Moreover, extensions were being 
carried out in the Rio factory which 
will provide increased space for the 
more efficient and smoother running 
of operations. Competition, he said, 
was on the increase but there was no 
doubt that the position could be held 
because of the high quality of the 
goods produced. 

The two macaroni factories also 
showed a slightly increased output 
compared with last year despite pow- 
er cuts. The high cost of labor had 
again played an important part in 
the cost of production, and steps had 
been taken to remedy this by obtain- 
ing up to date machinery. The instal- 
lation of this, however, was depen- 
dent upon licenses being granted for 
importation from Italy, Mr. Shep- 
pard revealed. 

Bread Demand Rises 

In a general review of future pros- 
pects Mr. Sheppard declared that 
much depended upon maximum wheat 
supplies being made available in or- 
der to maintain maximum grindings 
at the mills. The demand for bread 
throughout Brazil was continually in- 
creasing. 

The company has three flour mills, 
Moinho Paulista Limitada, S. A. 
Moinho da Bahia and Moinho Para- 
naense Limitada. The biscuit factories 
operate under the name Biscoitos 
Aymore Limitada and the macaroni 
factories Massas Alimenticias Ay- 
more Limitada. In the Argentine the 
company operates a wheat buying 
company S. A. Molino Ingles (Argen- 
tina) Limitada. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLOUD SEEDING 

WINNIPEG—First cloud seeding 
attempts took place in southwestern 
Manitoba recently with eight genera- 
tors set up on the edge of the four 
million-acre target. Operations are 
being carried on under directions of 
the Water Resources Development 
Corporation of Denver. 
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NEW ELEVATOR IN KANSAS 

DELPHOS, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion of a new 200,000-bu. grain stor- 
age elevator by the Delphos Co-op 
Elevator Co. here has started. The 
new annex will give the grain firm 
a total storage capacity of 440,000 
bu. 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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again light last week as_ buyers 
backed away in the face of falling 
prices. There was little interest and 
business was limited to single carlots 
to bakers filling urgent needs. Family 
flour business was also light. Direc- 
tions were fair and mills operated at 
65% of capacity with a similar out- 
look for this week. Prices dropped 
10¢ as premiums declined on wheat 
due to a shift on major markets from 
May to July options. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis, May 15: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cotton 100s, 
$6.20@6.30; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.50@5.55; standard, $5.40@ 
5.45. 

Texas: Demand continued very lim- 
ited last week, sales again running 
only 10 to 15% of capacity. Running 
time was about three days. Prices 
were unchanged on family but about 
10¢ sack higher on bakers, and clears 
were up 20¢ and strong. Quotations, 
May 15: Extra high patent family 
$7.20@ 7.40, high patent $6 9047.10, 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.904 6, 
first clears unenriched $4.85 @ 4.95, de- 
livered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. 


Central West 


Chicago: Another slow week of 
flour sales was reported in the cen- 
tral states area during the week end- 
ing May 16. The slightly lower prices 
for the week caused little or no re- 
sponse from bakers, and sales ranged 
about 30% of capacity. 

Most millers believe that the policy 
of hand-to-mouth buying will con- 
tinue until new crop wheat arrives, 
when bakers will look for lower 
prices. Until that time, buyers appar- 
ently are content to book only for 
immediate needs and prompt delivery. 

Family flour fared little better last 
week with most deliveries being 
worked off of old contracts. Millers 
say it is a normal slow period and 
believe buyers are holding off for 
lower prices when the new crop 
comes in. 

Soft wheat flour sales were about 
the same to a little lower last week, 
with most sales consisting of cracker- 
cookie types, some intermediate 
grades of cake flour and a few clears, 
all for early shipment. 

Quotations May 16: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.90@6.25, standard $5.80@6.15, 
clear $5.30@5.50; hard winter short 
$5.6005.91, 95% patent $5.50@5.81, 
clear $4.94; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.67@7.16, standard 
$4.79 @6.46, clear $4.70@6.30. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported very 
little interest, limited demand and 
light sales last week. Shipping direc- 
tions were also light and mill running 
time has slowed considerably. A heavy 
demand exists, however, for all types 
of clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the area, with the ex- 
ception of two days, when the volume 
of sales on spring wheat flour was 
good, on protection against price ad- 
vances, mills reported a dull business 
in both bakery and family flours. The 


wheat market has not been conducive 
to booking flour for any except near- 
by needs. Hard winter wheat and 
spring wheat flour prices were un- 
changed from the previous week with 
soft wheat flour about 10¢ lower. 
Clears and low grades have been very 
tight with reduced offerings by mills 
and in good demand by both domestic 
and export buyers. Both high and 
low ash clears prices were from 10¢ 
to 15¢ ewt. higher than in the pre- 
vious week. Mill operations were just 
fair. 

Quotations, St. Louis, May 14: 
Family top soft patent $6, top hard 
$7.55, ordinary $5.95; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $5.90, cake $5.90, pas- 
try $4.90, soft straights $505, clears 
$4.75; hard winter short patent $6, 
standard patent $5.80, clears $5.65; 
spring short patent $6.35, standard 
$6.25, clears $6.10. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area kept pace with the preceding 
week. A fairly large replacement busi- 
ness was done during the week inas- 
much as stocks of flour in bakers’ 
hands are reported getting down to 
a low point. Buyers are unwilling to 
make any future commitments. 

During the week an upturn in 
northwestern wheat future prices 
caused some anxious eyes to watch 
that market, but towards the end of 
the week prices began to sag sharply 
in that area and were back almost 
to the point from where they started 
the rise. It was reported that a short- 
age of certain grades of spot wheat 
were in the making and prices were 
bid up for these particular grades. 


Offering prices were mixed on all 
grades of flour during the week in 
this area, with changes mostly in pen- 
nies. 

Prices were on the whole lower 
than the previous week. 

Quotations May 15: Spring family 
$848.05, high gluten $6.75@6.80, 
short patent $6.600 6.65, standard 
$6.53 6.55, first clears $5.83 5.86; 
hard winter standard $6.24°°6.28, 
first clears $5.95@5.98; soft winter 
short patent $5.78 5.80, first clears 
$5.12@5.15; soft 
$5.57 @ 5.60. 

New York: Steady flour bookings 
in small, unexciting amounts contin- 
ued to form the only local activity. 
The middle of the week, distributors 
filled in minor spring wheat flour 
needs, and round lot buying of north- 
western short patents was spar- 
ingly done by an_ occasional in- 
dependent baker, and while these 
extended somewhat beyond imme- 
diate needs, they were not indicative 
of the general situation. 

Southwestern flours were dull and 
even a break of 9¢ at the close of 
the week did not draw buyers in for 
any volume, rather confirming their 
expectations of still cheaper flour. 
Some mills offered a discount of 5¢ 
for May shipment but since there was 
actually no interest beyond that date, 
it practically amounted to a buying 
bonus. 

Supplies of eastern soft winters 
were not pressing, although had there 
been actual inquiry, stocks would 
have doubtless been forthcoming. The 
export campaign of the government 
has cleaned out a substantial amount 
of the wheat in this section, but re- 
ports on the new crop are excellent, 





Winter straights 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1000 bushels) 





Importing Guaranteed 




















Exporting countries—total sales———— 
United Statest 

















countries purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria 11,025 7,926 100 s ¢ S 
Belgium 0,209 6,216 lie 6,32 13,627 19,949 
Bolivia* : 183 183 366 + 2,436 cemiaw 2,802 
Brazil 9.340 08 a cc ewe 9,340 pia 2046 838s ascose 11,886 
Ceylon* . ) e oe 483 48 6,131 6,614 
Costa Rica 1,23 133 564 “9 399 1,096 
Cuba i.4 1,170 1,134 i 1,71 7.016 
Denmark* 1,617 438 371 sag 812 1,621 
Dominican Rep S7¢ it 75 1 202 817 
Ecuador* ; 1.256 180 495 675 599 1,274 
Egypt® ....... 14,697 7,514 i 7.514 7,330 14,844 
El Salvador? 14 74 214 NN 114 4002 
Germany 66.139 41,15 41.15 14s 9,384 P| 6,698 
Greece cal 15,72¢ 879 eae 5,879 14 5.893 
Guatemala 919 1 yN4 1 9 R47 
Haiti 1,029 ‘ S93 SY 104 997 
Honduras* .... 367 153 150 303 68 371 
Iceland 104 { 261 , 0 95 
India >, 11¢ 19,31 19 18.99% 13.06 1.375 
Indonesia** 3,674 or 1,076 1, 4 3,490 
Ireland*** - 10,104 ROE. cannes 1 65 5,917 9,736 
Israel* . eens 5,879 2,471 1,260 3.73 »,163 894 
Italy 10.418 14,79 6 79S } 11,40 8,71 
Japan 1s 1: i 1 64 19 5,674 18,557 
BMPARON 26050 2,388 655 1,362 1,917 iZ 2,289 
Liberia* 37 ‘ 17 17 21 38 
Mexico ........ 12,860 9,113 éhowme 9,113 9,113 
Netherlands 1,802 10,45 3.284 13.736 1,92 7,94 ¢ 97 
New Zealand 1.59 (.57 1,57 
Nicaragua 1 17 is 
Norway* 7,716 1,840 4.11 §21 INT 7,424 
Panama** ‘ S250 theses 107 deemne 487 
ee 5,512 3,217 3,286 : 2,344 
Philippine 7,2 54 1 3,815 
Portugal 626 1,088 4.823 18 733 
Saudi Arabia 1,837 35 1,527 111 l 
i ee 4,373 4,371 4,391 i 
Sweden*® ...... 2,756 1,659 ° 1,659 1,095 re 
Switzerland 6,430 * Serer 1,761 eee | Tee 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 2.389 » 389 > Gx49 
U. K asia, ASS ORS 20,636 24,648 39,415 91,009 
Venezuela 6,246 1' 2,547 2,840 5,387 
Total 680,917 190,987 30.771 86,457 200,827 3,380 512,42 
yUaranteed quantities, exporting countries 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
Balance o° oe wal 2,243 34,175 709 68,495 
*Sales confirmed by CCC through May 12, 195 tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
through May §&, 195 *Quota closed, **Sale may not he recorded until further notice 
***Fulfilled by transaction reported but not recorded. t¢tQuota filled May 14, 1953 


although flour for it will not be quot- 
ed for at least another month. Middle 
western cake flours were light. sell- 
ers, their prices holding steadier than 
hard wheat grades. 

Flour prices at the close of the 
week were about unchanged to 9¢ 
lower on southwesterns. 

Quotations May 16: Spring high 
glutens $6.6306.73, short patents 
$6.48 658, standard patents $6.384 
6.48, clears $5.8006.15: southwest- 
ern short patents $6.260 6.41, stand- 
ard patents $6.0606.16; high ratio 
soft winters $6.2547.15, straights 
$5.15 5.45. 

Boston: With the exception of hard 
wheat flours which staged a moder- 
ate recovery, there was very little 
fluctuation in the local market last 
week. Hard winters staged a rally 
during the week and more than re- 
covered the previous week's decline in 
closing 4a8¢ net higher. Springs 
moved into a very narrow range and 
closed 1¢ lower to 3¢ higher with 
all inside quotations easing some- 
what. Soft wheat flours were stable 
all week and closed unchanged. 

Trade leaders reported that the 
week's activity could be summed up 
as a general continuance of the ex- 
treme dullness which was character- 
ized flour dealings in this territory 
most of the year. Buying was gener- 
ally restricted to immediate needs 
with the purchaser thoroughly explor- 
ing the trade before making a com- 
mitment. 

A strike of Jewish bakers and driv- 
ers who are seeking a five-day week 
in place of the current six days has 
not helped the local situation any 
The strike is purely local and involves 
about 250 men who mainly service 
Greater Boston homes, stores and 
restaurants with rye bread, rolls and 
Jewish delicacies. 

Quotations May 16: Spring short 
patents $6.55% 6.65, standards $6.454 
6.55, high gluten $6.70@6.79, first 
clears $5.8146.16; hard winter short 
patents $6.38%4 6.52, standards $6.194 
6.26; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.724 
7.02, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.274 5.67, high ratio $6.2707.17; 
family $8.27 

Philadelphia: Those who thought 
that the local flour market could get 
no duller than it has been recently 
found last week that they had under- 
estimated the situation for transac- 
tions became so few and far between 
that virtually none of the commodi- 
ty was changing hands and most ob- 
servers were in agreement that deal- 
ings were the quietest of the year 
if not longer. 

Price-consciousness was still an im- 
portant factor in the reluctance of 
bakers to contract for additional 
amounts at this time and there were 
some who felt that sporadic purchases 
within the last month relieved a good 
deal of the urgency from ordering 
since larger establishments were said 
to have contracted for supplies suffi- 
cient to cover their requirements for 
as long as 90 days. Another consider- 
ation by many potential buyers is the 
probable effect of the new wheat 
crop movement since there is consid- 
erable feeling that its weight will de- 
press costs. 

Barring a sudden break in quota- 
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GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Mi poli —————Chicag -—Kansas City. Minneapolis 

May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. May July 

May Ill 2354 232% 216% 216 219% 225 219% 222% 369 372% 
May 12 232% 216% 215% 219% 224% 219% K 374 
May 13 237 232% 214% 214 223 218 375 
May 14 241% 231% 215% 215% 119% 377 
May 15 1381 231% 215% 214% 218% 5% 380 

CORN — 

Chicago Chicag Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 

May 11 156% 159% 153% 57% 142% 145% 150 73% 7 71% 69% 

May 12 157% 159% 154% 158 143% 145% 151 74% 71% 69%, 

May 13 157% 159% 153% 157 142% 144% 148 74% 71% 694 

May 14 158% 160% 155% 158% 144% 146% 148% 75% 71% 69% 

May 15 158% 160% 155% 158% 144 146 1ikhy Thuy, 71% 69% 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family oe Sveete sss SC2TST.EE §:..¢ — $8.00 8.05 
Spring top patent ; - §.90@6.25 -@. @. a a 
Spring high gluten ‘ eS ee 6.014 6.05 a P a 6.754 6.80 
Spring short F a 6.90@ 5 9h a . .@6.35 6.6046.65 
Spring Standard . SSOG@bH15 5.80@5.81 .46.25 6.5306.55 
Spring first clear . 5.30@5.50 5.31a@5.90 . wth. S.S3@5.86 
Hard winter family , ‘ 2+ @7.85 a) $5007.45 oo. @7.55 — 
Hard winter short . §.60@5.91 5 ee . §.550 5.60 whoo a 
Hard winter standard . 5.50@5.81 ~0e@... 5.45@5.50 ---@5.80 6.24@6.28 
Hard winter first clear is «.- @4.94 ove vo 150 4.00 --- @5.65 5.95@5.98 
Soft winter family é os -@ P er ore orn are -..- 6.00 on 
Soft winter short patent 6.670 7.16 ice eace we, ee »»-@5.90 5.78@5.80 
Soft winter standard 1.794 6.46 se ee one ‘ cao ; a 
Soft winter straight 3 .-@ 5 ee) a ee! : W505 a 
Soft winter first clear 1.70@6.30 a eee non @4.75 5.120515 
Rye flour, white ‘ 41.540 4.56 »» 4.30 ene ace «+ @4ASS 5.005.038 
Rye flour dark -oe 3.564@3.75 -- @3.30 -@ , -@3.88 4.0004 4.03 
Semolina, standard, bulk T.29@744 6.95@7.10 re -a7.65 7.90@7.95 
New York Phila. Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family oar aks nae hase 7.75. @ 8.05 “a 
Spring high gluten 6.63@6.73 6.80@6.90 6.65@6.75 6.300@6.50 
Spring short 6.48@6.58 6.556.865 6.500@6.65 6.2040 6.30 


Spring standard 6.38@6.48 6.5006.60 6.40@6.50 6.1006.35 


Spring first clear S80@6.15 6.00@6.10 5.80@6.11 5.95@6.20 
Hard winter hort H.26@6.41 6.35 @6.45 6.056.448 5.70@5.85 
Hard witter standard 6.06@6.16 6.3046.40 6.1946.26 5.954@6.28 5.55 05.70 
Hard winter first clear ; ‘ ooo @ wee Te. ee a ° m. 1.65 @4.85 
Soft winter hort patent rey ee ee -@ a . a ‘ 5.35 5.65 
Soft winter straight 5.15 5.45 coe @ ose 5.27@5.67 a 5.004 5.2 
Soft winter first clear . vr er oa ® ‘i smn wee e ‘ 1.20@4.5 
Kye flour, white 1.90@5.00 5.10@5.20 osw bss 4.99 -a 
Rye flour, dark 5 ce ee ax ae ‘ a B.SS@ 4.24 1 
Semolina, standard, bulk ‘ - §.27@7.87 a “a 7.610 7.92 u 

Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
Family patent $ a Spring top patent ...$11.40@11.60 $11.10@11.80 
Hltestem / . -@ Spring second patent. 10.80@11.00 10.60@11.30 
Bakery grads ; single Winter exportst « wan ce aCe a 
Pastry a 


t100-iIb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 











Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
tran $6S.000 64.00 $ ogee $56.00 57.00 $ @ 65.00 $ @65.00 
Standard midds 63.004 64.00 58.504 59.00 S0@ 58.50 “65.00 a65.00 
Flour midds MEAD oe» 58.50 60.00 @ 61.50 ons a 
Red dog .. 64.50 Magoo 61.004 62.00 -@b8.00 t 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $59.50 60.50 $61.00@61.50  §&. 069.00 $69.00@69.75 $....@ 
Shorts 9. ON DFMO 61. 50@62.00 aba 69.00 069.75 a 
Millrun a eee “a .@. P a a6.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toront« $63.00 4 64.00 $62.00 @63.00 $63.00 @64.00 
Winniper 52.00@55.00 51.004 55.00 53.00@ 55.00 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain In the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, In bushels (0900's omitted), May 7, and the corresponding date of a year 








ago 


o—Wheat—, - 
1953 19% 


Corn— --—Oats—, -——Rye— 


1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 


7 Barley 
1952 1953 1952 




















Kaltimors 1,984 2,83 2,053 1,301 0 8 1 618 1 
Roston iach 2 39 * ia a Hl 
Ruffalo 11,161 3, 1,559 3,017 1,041 27 108 9 1,030 
Afloat 690 27 123 os ‘ 339 
Chicago 7,733 2 5,879 13,864 4.963 2,341 629 7 215 
Duluth 12 2,678 1,288 958 112 19 bl 6,721 
Enid 16 21 ; ; 
Ft. Worth 5,3 176 164 169 129 7 24 si) 1 
Galveston 1,220 es as 
Hutchinson 8,674 34 i 
Indianapolis 309 1,364 3,187 54 58 4 if 
Kansas City 8,524 1,517 2,346 103 14 101 95 1 83 
Milwaukee 163 159 1,406 243 20 1 2 1,674 2,169 
Minneapolis 5.735 3,294 6,569 2,005 1,257 544 529 2,30 1,204 
New Orleats 554 1,056 1,089 } iy 
New York §21 106 252 5 2 : 
Afloat owe = _ . 
Omaha 5,003 1,928 5,176 282 104 22 61 46 1S 
Peoria 8 400 104 7 
Philadelphia 335 75 337 - 17 88 
Sioux City 60 615 1,316 28 54 11 24 
St. Joseph 1,467 852 890 304 364 _— . 70 29 
St. Louis 664 1,439 2,697 232 84 3 4 66 31 
Wichita 6,959 2 1 
Lakes i94 ‘ 
Canals 317 
Totals 193,709 84,079 25,635 44,181 9,268 9,066 3,174 2,154 5,097 15,029 
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tions, mill representatives see little 
hope of any real revival in activity 
for some time because of the prevail- 
ing uncertainty over the foreign situ- 
ation. The salesmen reported they 
found bakers on the whole inclined 
to sit back and await developments. 
And if things are not to their liking 
at the time when supplies run low, 
they will go easy on replenishment 
programs, taking only the amounts 
required for nearby production needs. 
Meanwhile, export business is also in 
the doldrums and there are no indi- 
cations of any improvement in the 
retail demand for baked goods. 

Quotations, May 16: Spring high 
gluten $6.80@6.90, short patent $6.55 
@6.65, standard $6.5006.60, first 
clear $6@6.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.30 6.40; 
soft winter western $5.75@6, nearby 
$5.40 @5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales last week 
were largely limited to fill-ins of 
small volume. Hard winters and 
springs moved at about the same 
rate, and no interest was shown in 
either clears or high glutens. Some 
cracker firms bought one or two cars 
of cracker flours. High ratio cake 
flours had a little sale as fill-ins, and 
although prices are down, there is 
little demand for other than fill-ins 
and a few one car replacements. In- 
quiries were rated better and new 
crop prices were asked, but none yet 
available. This interest, however, was 
no doubt an indication that some 
bakeries were needing flour at not 
too distant a date. 

In regions where coal mining is the 
foremost industry, bakers are again 
watching the results of some mine 
closings and the effect on the buying 
of baked goods. Family flour sales to 
wholesale grocers increased last week 
and the thought prevails that this 
may mean increased home baking in 
localities where the coal industry is 
slackening. Directions on all flours 
are reported fair to good. 

Quotations May 16: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.95@6.28, 
medium patent $646.38, short pat- 
ent $6.05 6.48; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.400 6.50, medium patent $6.45 
16.60, short patent $6.50@ 6.65, clears 
$5.800 6.11, high gluten $6.65@6.75:; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.75 
@8.05, other brands $6.05@6.94; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.15@7.45. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business expe- 
rienced another week of inactivity, 
with inquiries and sales limited to 
small quantities. The trade in general 
appears apprehensive and some buy- 
ers are purchasing on a p.d.s. basis. 

The greater proportion of the small 
business negotiated during the week 
consisted of one and two carlot or- 
ders for immediate and nearby ship- 
ment, with hard winters being in 
best demand due to a slight recession 
in prices. Northern springs were in a 
similar category other than that the 
sales were of lesser volume. 

Soft winters were slightly more ac- 
tive with buyers in a few cases pur- 
chasing for through June, although 
the majority of the sales seemed to 
be for replacement coverage. Prices 
on this type of flour have been rath- 
er easy for some time and at pres- 
ent are about as low as they were 
in July and August of the past year. 
Cracker and cookie bakers were the 
most active in bookings. Pacific Coast 
flours are still noncompetitive, with 
no sales reported. Cake flour business 
remained quiet with only some small 
amounts being worked for nearby de- 
livery. 

Shipping directions were fairiy 
good for this season. Stocks on hand 
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have shown a slight decrease. Export 
flour sales were especially quiet, with 
the exception of a fair-sized lot of 
hard winters being worked to the 
Netherlands. Little interest was 
shown by the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Quotations, May 15, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.85, 
standard $5.55@5.70, first clear $4.65 
@4.85; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@ 
6.35, first clear $5.95 6.20, high glu- 
ten $6.3006.50; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.35 @5.65, straight $54 5.20, first 
clear $4.20@4.55, high ratio cake 
$5.75 @ 6.10; Pacific Coast cake $7.25@ 
7.35, pastry $6.5576.65. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production continued at a 
low rate during the week, with some 
interior mills shut down completely, 
and terminal mills operating at a re- 
duced rate. A strike of bakers in San 
Francisco threatened to shut off 
shipments to that area, and while a 
little Army business was placed for 
June shipment, it did not give any 
particular lift to the market. Bakers 
have been watching the steadily de- 
clining wheat price with apprehen- 
sion, and have not been buying ahead. 

Portland: Some interest was shown 
in the request of the government for 
purchase of 9 million pounds of flour, 
but inasmuch as delivery can also 
be made at the Gulf, it is doubtful if 
much if any of the business can be 
done from the Pacific Northwest. The 
government was asking for 80% ex- 
traction. The last government flour 
business was not spread very far; 
consequently it had little effect on 
most mills. 

Buying is still of a limited charac- 
ter in the domestic field. Quotations 
May 15: High gluten $6.77, all Mon- 
tana $6.66, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.76, bluestem bakers $6.83, cake 
$7.50, pastry $6.67, whole wheat 100% 
$6.09, graham $5.96, cracked wheat 


$6.02. 
Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Little new busi- 
ness has been worked during the past 
week, although a number of inquiries 
were received. No decision has been 
made in connection with the govern- 
ment-sponsored deal with a United 
Nations agency for the sale of 8,500 
tons for Near East destinations, but 
a decision was expected to be given 
over the weekend. Only a few mills 
made offers because their capacity is 
fairly solidly booked for the whole 
of May and in a few cases, for the 
whole of June. Other mills still have 
open capacity for next month but it 
is expected that this will be filled in 
the next two weeks. 

The mills were working on their 
offers in connection with supplies re- 
quired by Jamaica and British 
Guiana, closure being set for early 
this week. 

The domestic trade continued at a 
fairly active pace. Quotations May 
16: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $11.40@11.60 bbl., seconds 
$10.80@11.00 bbl., bakers $10.60@ 
10.80 bbl., all less cash discounts in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

Hopes have been expressed that 
the deal with British Guiana will re- 
sult in the sale of more winter wheat 
flour. Immediate interest, other than 
for this outlet, was poor while for 
the future inquiries by British im- 
porters led to the belief that this 
market might open up when decon- 
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ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices 











Denver, Colorado 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








. . . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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trol becomes an _ established fact. 
Quotations May 16: Export $4.75 per 
100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Do- 
mestic $10.56 bbl. 

The price of winter wheat is still 
falling, the available supply being 
considerably in excess of demand. 
More than 1 million bushels are in 
position at terminal points while 
prospects for the new crop are rated 
fairly high. Quotations May 16: $1.78 
1.80 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: For the third consecu- 
tive week Canadian export flour 
sales climbed to reach a total of 342,- 
000 bbl. IWA flour sales accounted 
for 279,000 bbl., going to the U.K.., 
Venezuela, Philippines, Guatemala, 
Iceland, El Salvador, Jamaica, Costa 
Rica, Singapore, Bermuda and Suri- 
nam. Class 2 sales slipped to 63,000 
bbl., or less than half the previous 
week’s total and were made up of 
small parcels for Egypt, Japan, Tan- 
gier, Barbados, Siam, Dominican Re- 
public, Gold Coast, Nicaragua, Colom- 
bia, Hong Kong, Korea, Guatemala, 
Singapore, Philippines, British Gui- 
ana, St. Lucia, Yugoslavia, Chile, 
Honduras Republic and the Canary 
Islands. 

Domestic trade continues moderate, 
with mills operating to capacity and 
prices holding steady. Quotations May 
16: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Ft. William and British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $11.10@ 11.80; sec- 
ond patents $10.60@ 11.30, second pat- 
ents to bakers $9.85 10.05. All prices 
cash carlot. 

Vancouver: Flour exporters are 
working on some fair business across 
the Pacific for nearby shipment, but 
they are still uncertain about busi- 
ness after the end of the IWA allo- 
cation. 

Business to the Philippines is being 
done covering the June requirements 
under IWA plus a percentage of non- 
IWA flour, but it is expected that all 
the islands’ IWA quota will be filled 
by the end of next month which would 
mean that July business would have 
to be outside the wheat agreement. 

Two cargoes of flour milled from 
No. 5 wheat are being handled by 
western mills for shipment to Korea. 
The necessary credits arrangements 
for this flour were completed recently 
and one cargo will move here this 
month and the other in June. 

A limited volume of buying is com- 
ing in from Hong Kong but the 
amount is not large. 

Other Far Eastern markets offer 
little immediate prospect of new busi- 
ness. Latest advices received here are 
to the effect that Australian millers 
have just sold a cargo of flour to Cey- 
lon. 

In the domestic market prices are 
steady. For hard wheat grinds cash 
car quotations; first patents $11.354 
11.55 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ patents 
$10.15 in paper bags and $10.45 in cot- 
tons; western pastry to the trade 
$11.40 and western cake flour $13. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran prices advanced 
$3a@4 in the past week, overtaking 
red dog as well as midds. Heavy de- 
mand for bran in relation to other 
millfeeds at this time of the year was 
puzzling to the trade. Mixers con- 
tinued to be the best outlet, although 
the brisk bulk demand noted last 
week appeared to be tapering off. 
Quotations May 18: Bran $60, stand- 
ard midds. $58.50@59, flour midds. 
$58.50, red dog $59. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with bran in strong- 
er demand than shorts. Supplies were 
insufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, May 15: Bran $59.754 60, shorts 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


You can provide extra 
insurance for the quality 
of your bread with the 
excellent baking values 


of these “Star” flours. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Cente TIA] FLouRING mitsco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


¢ $00,000 
Bushels 
Country end 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 


NEW SPOKANE. MILL. ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S*MOST “MODERN 





























MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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BUYS ELEVATOR — The Burdick Grain Co., Minneapolis, has purchased 
terminal elevator facilities with a storage capacity of 800,000 bu. from the 
International Milling Co. at New Ulm, Minn., it has been announced by A. L. 
Burdick, president of the firm. The property is part of that acquired when 
International bought out the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in October, 1951. A. H. 
Anders, who managed the Burlington Terminal Elevators at St. Joseph, Mo., 
for Russell-Miller Milling Co. before joining Burdick in 1951, will become 
manager of the New Ulm operation June 1, when the company will take 
possession of the property. The Burdick Grain Co., formed in 1950, conducts 
“a general merchandising business, specializing in barley for maltsters and 
brewers. The new facilities, made up of elevator units C, D and E, will be 
used in connection with its merchandising operations. Also associated with 
the firm are Daniel T. McLaughlin, vice president and treasurer, and Vernon 


C. Geiger, grain merchandiser. 





$594 60. Bran advanced $5.50@5.75 
ton and shorts $2.50 2.75 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Kansas City: With a bull market 
in progress, bran prices reached a 
point which reflected two important 
factors. The range of $59.50@60.50 
sacked, Kansas City, was the highest 
this year, and it was 50¢ ton higher 
than the current value placed on 
shorts. Offerings were very scarce 
and nearby demand was brisk. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds climbed again 
last week as demand was keen from 
all classes of the trade, taking all 
available stocks. Bran was up $5.25 
and shorts $2.25. Spot shipment in- 
terest was keen. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, May 15: Bran $59.254a 
60, shorts $59.25 60. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was good 
and reflected in rising prices over the 
previous week. Quotations, straight 
cars, May 16: Bran $60@61, millrun 
$604 61, shorts $604 61. 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran $5 ton higher and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies of bran have been 
scarce but shorts have been plenti- 
ful. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
May 14: Bran $58.50@59.00, gray 
shorts $57.50 58.00. 

Fort Worth: Extreme scarcity of 
bran caused that feed to lead a sharp 
advance last week, bran advancing 
$6.00 compared with the preVious 
week, while shorts, in better supply 
and less in demand, were up only 
$2.00, but the two are now on a 
parity, at $69 delivered TCP for both 
bran and shorts 

Chicago: A very strong market for 
millfeeds continued in the central 
states area during the week ending 
May 18. Prices continued strong as 
well as unusually high on bran and 
standard middlings. Prices advanced 
as much as $3 to $4 on bran and 
standard middlings and flour mid- 
dlings and red dog advanced as much 
as $1 to $2, despite the fact that de- 
mand from the feed trade is not too 
good. Buyers are resisting the high 
prices and buying only when neces- 
sary. Supplies continue somewhat 
tight. Quotations May 18: Bran $63@ 
64, standard midds. $63464, flour 
midds. $64, red dog $64.50. 

St. Louis: A very good demand con- 
tinued to exist for bran with the de- 
mand showing a slight improvement 
for gray shorts. Offerings of bran 
continued to be tight because of light 
mill operations but offerings of shorts 


remained ample. Quotations, May 14: 
Bran $61.00@61.50, shorts $61.50@ 
62.00, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices ran an ir- 
regular course last week with offer- 
ings on bran and low grade middlings 
sliding off as much as $4.50 a ton in 
the early part of the week but quick- 
ly regaining their previous week price 
level, only to have the whole list 
close off up to $2.50 a ton at the end 
of the week. The exceptional strength 
in the western markets, where pro- 
duction is low, quickly brought this 
market back into line and the de- 
mand for middlings and red dog was 
reported as holding very firm. A 
slackening off in the demand for bran 
by the dairy feed mixers was noted 
due to the more seasonable weather 
and rich pastures that have developed. 
Practically all cattle are now using 
pasture land. Poultry raisers are still 
heavy buyers of the various mixes 
and producers can see no change in 
the situation for some time to come, 
due to the favorable ratios for the 
products produced. Quotations May 
15: Standard bran $5657, standard 
midds. $57.50@58.50, flour midds. 
$6004 61.50, red dog $614 62. 

Pittsburgh: The sale of millfeeds 
was not large last week. Complaints 
are still heard that farmers have an 
excessive amount of grains from the 
last year’s crops and are using it for 
feeds; also that farmers continue to 
sell grains to local feed dealers at 
under prevailing quotations. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$65.30 68.90, standard midds. $67.30 
a68.90, flour midds. $68.30 69.90, 
red dog $68.90@ 70.90. 

Boston: Millfeed buying continued 
slow in the local market last week 
with buyers and sellers some distance 
apart on extended commitments. 
Most of the trading activity was con- 
fined to small job lots for immediate 
needs and arranged only after the 
market was fully explored. Supplies 
were on the light side, however, and 
just about equal to the limited de- 
mand. Spring bran eased $1 for the 
week while middlings were un- 
changed. Quotations, May 16: Spring 
bran and middlings $65. 

Philadelphia: A downward revision 
in the local millfeed market last week 
proved no stimulant for buyers and 
reports from the trade indicated that 
very little offal changed hands. Deal- 
ers said their customers were un- 
affected by the information that sup- 
plies are getting a little tighter. The 


May 16 list of quotations showed uni- 
form $1 declines from the previous 
week, putting bran and_ standard 
midds at $65 and red dog at $68. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices moved 
up steadily during the past week, re- 
flecting an increasing demand and 
rather light supplies. Previous con- 
tracts have tightened up the supply 
line somewhat and mixers and job- 
bers are purchasing sparingly for re- 
placements, on the rising market. 
Quotations May 15: Bran $69@69.75, 
shorts $69@ 69.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
up sharply last week, partly due to 
decreased production and partly to 
improved demand. California buyers 
were rather aggressive in the local 
market, which gave it a firm under- 
tone, and the result was that quota- 
tions moved up from $54 delivered 
common transit points to $56, with 
supplies hard to find at the latter 
level. May millfeed was definitely 
tight, and most buyers were waiting 
to see what would happen in June, 
but if grind does not improve, the 
June situation may be a repetition of 
the May. 

Ogden: Millfeed market was firmer 
last week, with price advancing and 
demand brisk. Weather has _ been 
colder and stormy. Mills are operat- 
ing six days a week, 24 hours a day, 
to capacity, and are sold into June. 
Quotations May 16: Red bran and 
millrun $57.00, midds. $62.00. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $64.00, 
midds, $69.00. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $64.50, midds. 
$69.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Portland: Millrun $56, midds $62 
ton. 


Toronto-Montreal: The price level 
held fairly steady during the week 
under review but a number of traders 
still believe that a major weakness 
will develop in June. Export interest 
is only fair. Quotations May 16: Bran 
$63 @64, shorts $62@63, midds. $63@ 
64, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Eastern Canada _ con- 
tinues to take practically all millfeed 
output from prairie mills and sales 
over the prairies are unimportant. 
Prices for both bran and middlings 
have stiffened slightly but shorts hold 
steady. Quotations, May 16: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $52@55, shorts $51@55, 
midds. $53@55; all prices cash carlot. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Some. tightening in 
prices quoted by both prairie and 
local mills is indicated with further 
strength anticipated as supplies 
tighten. Quotations are generally $1 
ton higher. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$56.50, shorts $56.50@57.50, midds. 
$57.50. 


Rye 


Chicago: Rye flour sales remained 
very slow in the central states area 
during the week ending May 16. The 
market dropped about 10¢ but caused 
a lack of interest on the buyers’ part. 
Quotations May 16: White patent rye 
$4.54 @ 4.56, medium $4.34@ 4.36, dark 
$3.54 @ 3.75. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were reported fair. Quotations 
May 14: Pure white $4.88, medium 
$4.68, dark $3.88, rye meal $4.38. 

Philadelphia: With rye prices hold- 
ing at their lowest levels in some 
time, bakers continued to be appre- 
hensive about the acquisition of ad- 
ditional supplies. This meant that 
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most were taking only the modest 
amounts required for nearby produc- 
tion schedules. The May 16 quotation 
on rye white of $5.10@5.20 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Portland: White rye $7.00, pure 
dark $6.00. 


Buffalo: Declining rye flour prices 
failed to stimulate any business of 
consequence last week although some 
interest was shown by a few of the 
eastern bakers who bought sparingly 
at the beginning of the week. An er- 
ratic rye grain market dampened any 
enthusiasm as it became weak during 
the week and had a weaker tendency 
as the week progressed. A govern- 
ment report as of May 1 showing a 
possible crop of some 15 million 
bushels for this year as against an 
average crop for the last ten years 
of some 25 million bushels failed to 
make any impression on the trade. 
Supplies of rye in other producing 
countries are too plentiful to cause 
the trade any concern. Prices were 
marked down at the end of the week 
and the list showed a 5¢ to 8¢ lower 
average offering than the previous 
week. White rye $5@5.03, medium 
$4.80@4.83, dark rye $4@4.03. 

New York: In spite of continued 
low prices on rye flour, sales were 
light. Directions, however, were 
good, and the trade hoped this would 
soon be reflected in new business. 
Buyers, having purchased moderately 
as the market went down seemed 
afraid the bottom had not yet been 
reached. Quotations May 16: Pure 
white patents $4.90@5. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour continues to 
sell only as fill-ins, and although 
prices are low little is bought. Direc- 
tions are fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour, 
fancy No. 1 $4.88@4.99, medium $4.58 
a 4.79, dark $3.88@4.24, blended $5.60 
5.90, rye meal $3.38@4.49. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
poor, higher temperatures being re- 
sponsible for a falling away of de- 
mand, particularly in the southern 
parts of the provinces. Quotations 
May 16: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.15, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.25, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal in both domestic and export 
markets are dull but prices continue 
firm. Quotations May 16: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.70@4.90 in three 
prairie provinces, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.65@5.90. All prices cash car- 
lot. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENTS 
TOUR WESTINGHOUSE PLANTS 


Chicago—The May meeting of the 
Chicago chapter of the Grain Elevator 
& Processing Superintendents was 
taken up with a tour of the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. plant in Chicago. 
Harry McKay, Westinghouse, super- 
vised the tour. Around 60 members 
and guests attended. 





A lesson in preventive maintenance 
was given millers by a trip through 
the maintenance and repair division 
of the plant. The advantages of prop- 
er eare of machinery were pointed 
out. 

Dinner was served at the Clearing 
District Industrial Club. During a 
short business meeting, activities of 
the various committees working on 
the annual national convention of the 
GEAPS were reviewed. The 1954 con- 
vention of the group is scheduled for 
May, in Chicago. 


if 
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AOM PROGRAM UNDERLINES 
SHIFT TO NEW MILLING ERA 





Millers’ Convention 


Stresses 


Problems of Today’s 


Superintendent in Management, Education, 


Sanitation and Research 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS— There was a time 
in the history of the Association of 
Operative Millers when programs 
presented at the organization’s an- 
nual meetings were monopolized by 
technical discussions having to do 
with the art of flour manufacture. 
The included such 
as roll corrugations, high speed vs. 
low speed sifters, adjustment and 
operation of purifiers, studies in 
wheat tempering, etc.—all of them 
subjects of interest to the men 
charged with the responsibility of 
supervising flour manufacture. 

But, along with the changes that 
have come about in the milling in- 
dustry in the past decade, there has 
been a shift in the nature of the 
superintendent’s responsibilities. That 
shift is quite apparent from the pro- 
gram of the 57th annual technical 
conference of the association, now in 
progress at Hotel Nicollet. 

The dominant subjects at 
year’s conference are management, 
sanitation, education, research. The 
old, stand-by program titles of 10 and 
20 years ago are conspicuous by their 
absence. The officers of the AOM, 
with the men who plan the programs, 
have kept abreast, and in some in- 
stances, ahead of the changes that 
have come about by tailoring the an- 
nual conferences in recent years to 
the needs of their members. 


addresses topics 


this 


Management Stressed 

The emphasis this year is upon 
management. Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, forcefully re- 
minded the millers of the need for 
more active participation by them in 
the affairs of management. In an ad- 
dress entitled simply, “Welcome from 
Management,” Mr. English said that 
he was irritated “in a mild sort of 
way,” by the inference in the title 
that mill superintendents were not 
a part of management. 

“At this time, more than ever be- 
fore,”’ Mr. English declared, “the mill- 
ing industry in general needs all the 
assistance it can get from you men 
whom I like to think of as ‘grass 
management as_ contrasted 
from ‘front office’ management.” 

Mr. English said that he did not 
think the millers would like to listen 
to a pleasant address, filled with 
niceties and pretty words and com- 
pliments. He told his audience that 
the time has come to do some plain 
talking, and then he proceeded to do 
just that. 

“Let’s not fool ourselves,” he said. 
“The milling industry is a sick indus- 
try. It is sick physically, financially 
and mentally, and there is a lot that 
you as millers can do to help cure it.” 

The “front office’’ manager then re- 
viewed what he believed to be some 
of the reasons for the present state 
of affairs in the industry and sug- 
gested some cures. 

He suggested that something must 
be done about flour prices, adding 
that the task was one for each indi- 
vidual company to assume its share 
of responsibility. He recommended a 
trimming of sales and administrative 
expenses. He told the superintendents 


roots’ 


that they must reduce manufactur- 
ing costs through economies and 
higher mill efficiency. 

“It's not a question of whether you 
want to or not,” he said. “It’s a ques- 
tion of your ultimate survival.” 

Mr. English then took a look at the 
industry from the superintendents’ 
point of view and observed that they 
are faced with four major problems. 
Obsolescence of milling equipment 
and machinery and equipment was 
ranked by the speaker as the No. 1 
problem. In close order came sanita- 
tion, “prescription” milling (or the 
existence of too many flour specifica- 
tions) and finally, adaptation from 
package to bulk shipment of flour. 

He told the millers that they could 
regard those problems as challenges 
and encouraged them to strive to bet- 
ter the conditions within the _ in- 
dustry. 

Role of Free Markets 

Ben C. McCabe, president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, in his 
address of welcome, on behalf of the 
Grain Exchange, urged the millers to 
“give some attention to what you 
may do individually and as an or- 
ganization to further the education 
of the public as to the great benefits 
of our free competitive society.” 

“We know that practically every- 
where else in the world the cereal in- 
dustry is in government hands or 
under government control. We don’t 
feel exempt from this trend here in 
the U. S., either, because right to- 
day, as you know, our government is 
by far the biggest grain dealer in the 
country,” Mr. McCabe said. He told 
the millers that he had chosen to talk 
in this serious vein, ‘‘because we see 
this problem especially clear in a 
large grain market. 

“As you know, we have had plenty 
of public criticism of free markets in 
times past and we have been working 
hard to explain markets to the 
people,” the speaker said. “We have 
been very encouraged, too, to find 
that when people understand the true 
meaning of competition, they are all 
for it,” Mr. McCabe concluded. 


Personnel Management 

Charles Arpst, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, was the third princi- 
pal speaker on the opening session of 
the conference May 18. His topic was 
“Our Most Valuable Asset,” and his 
remarks, too, had to do with manage- 
ment. It was Mr. Arpst’s thesis that 
human beings were industry's greatest 
asset and that smart personnel man- 
agers and supervisors recognized that 
fact. He reviewed the experiences of 
his company’s industrial relations de- 
partment in recognizing the com- 
pany’s “stake” in its employees’ 
personal welfare and specifically told 
about the department’s work with 
alcoholic employees. 

The Allis-Chalmers company, he 
said, formerly discharged employees 
when they became alcoholics. Now, 
industrial relations personnel seek to 
determine the causes and attempt to 
bring about a cure. He said that their 
efforts have been about 90% suc- 
cessful. 

For the remainder of the conven- 
tion, there are four seminar type pro- 
grams on the schedule, including: re- 


search, education, sanitation, and 
cereal technology. 

J. George Kehr, general superin- 
tendent of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, presided at the 
opening session. 

New officers will be named at an 
executive session May 20, and it is 
expected that W. H. Meinecke, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., will 
be elevated to the presidency. He cur- 
rently is vice president. 

Co-chairmen of the general con- 
vention committee are E. A. White- 
man, Minneapolis, formerly general 
superintendent for General Mills, 


Inc., but now retired; and F. H. 
Schneider, Twin City Machine Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The delegates to the conference 


were guests of the Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., at a luncheon May 18 and at 
a cocktail party staged by the Allied 
Trades Assn. during the evening of 
the opening day. 

The conference will close May 21 
with a banquet and entertainment 
program. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


HATHAWAY BAKERIES, INC., 
NAMES FIVE DIRECTORS 


BRIGHTON, MASS.-The annual 
meeting of stockholders of Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., was held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, on May 14. 

The number of directors for the 
ensuing year was fixed at five, those 
named being Jacob M. Arvey, James 
S. Borck, Oscar Getz, Thomas A. 
Pappas and John S. Slater. 

At the directors’ meeting which 
followed the stockholders’ meeting, 
the following officers were elected: 
first vice president, John S. Slater; 
second vice president, William FE 
Freeman; treasurer and secretary, 
Charles S. Tupper, and assistant 
treasurer, William E. Freeman. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS OUTING IN JULY 


CHICAGO 





The program commit- 
tee of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors has planned a 
luncheon meeting at the Bakers Club 
of Chicago May 22 to make final 
plans for the golf outing of the group 
scheduled for July 9. 

Serving on the committee are 
Ward W. Miller, Sheridan Flouring 
Mills, Inc., chairman; William Gilbert, 


flour broker; Don E. Rogers, The 
Northwestern Miller; Robert’ F. 
Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co.; 


H. J. Thurber, Jr., Hobart J. Thur- 
ber Co.; Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., and C. M. 
Yager, Jr., Modern Miller. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FULTON BAG ANNOUNCES 
OFFICIAL’S RETIREMENT 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills has announced the 
retirement of William C. Lovejoy, 
who has been credit manager for the 
firm since 1920. He will be succeeded 
by Wylie K. White, formerly assis- 
tant credit manager. The date of his 
retirement was May 10, which 
marked his 33rd anniversary with the 
company. 

Prior to his association with the 
Fulton firm, Mr. Lovejoy was execu- 
tive secretary of the New Orleans 
Association of Credit Men. He is also 
a past president of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

Mr. Lovejoy has gardening as a 
hobby and has served as a president 
of the Men's Garden Club of America. 
He plans to devote his time to 
the propagation and development of 
flowers. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order, 
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HELP WANTED 
v 








CEREAL CHEMIST 


looking fer an experienced 
cereal chemist to supervise our flour 
analyticn! laboratories, Excellent op- 
portunity to learn prepared mix tleld 
and other arcas of quality control, We 
need an aggressive man who can work 
effectively with all levels of technical 
personnel, Write R. ©. Davis, Person- 
nel Department. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


sSpringtield, Illinois 


We are 








WANTED 


Research and Development Engineer to 
work on research problems of large 
dry corn mill. Knowledge of special- 
ties and raw starches desirable but 


not necessary. 


This is a wonderful opportunity for 
high grade man. Salary commensurate 
with ability. 


Write giving full details to 771, North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














SOUTHEASTERN 


SITUATIONS WANTED - 








v 
EXPERIENCED MILL MAINTENANCE 
man desire affiliation with progressive 
organization Adare y i The North 
western Miller, Minneapoli Minn 


MILLER—20 YEARS EXPERIENCE — 


looking for opening in m Il—Minnesota 
lowa Wisconsin Available immediately 
Address 753 Whe Northwestern Miller 
Minneapoli Minn 


REPRESENTATIVE, 
expervenced and well acquainted with 
family flour trade, open for position with 
\ddre 779 
Minneapoll Minn 


izeressive mill. Good record 


Northwestern Miller 











MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv LT TTT 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 











OR SALE AT 


PUBLIC ALCTION ON 
June 0, 1953, at 2 p.m EST, by F. 8 
Tavenner, Jt Special Commissioner et al 
J. 1. Triplett 700 ewt. capacity flour mill 

o eluding large warehouse mill 
and forage erain elevator equipped 
vith Nordyke and Marmon 


" 


milling ma 
ehiners ] ited in center of Woodstock 
Va on pl iding ind adjacent to 
railwa freight station. For full informa 
tior address at named Special Com 
m oner W oodstoch Va 








BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery followin 
high grade spring wheat flo 
with us concerning your territory, 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 
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With Informal Comment at Banquet 


CHICAGO When Thruston B. 
Morton, assistant secretary of state, 
arose as banquet speaker on the eve- 
ning of May 12 to speak to the Mil- 
lers National Federation, concluding 
that organization's annual conven- 
tion, he laid aside his prepared ad- 
dress and gave the 239 persons pres- 
ent a sparkling half hour of informal 
comment designed to meet what he 
felt to be the moment's prime need 
of his audience--a period of relaxa- 
tion. 

Mr. Morton had been introduced by 
his brother, Rogers C. B. Morton, of 
Pillsbury’s Ballard & Ballard division, 
who had come to the convention ,out 
of what he chose to call “retirement” 
on his Maryland farm. Describing 
this as a “kid brother” act, he told a 
story or two in the inimitable Morton- 
Ballard manner, and then demon- 
strated his own oratorical talent by 
paying a moving tribute to his dis- 
tinguished relative. He had asked for 
this spot on the program as a per- 
sonal privilege 

The speaker of the evening con- 
fessed that it was with a strong feel- 
ing of nostalgia and a goodly amount 
of sentiment that he appeared before 
the federation. He had accepted the 
invitation to do so with alacrity—not, 
he said, because he had any profound 
message, but because he wanted to 
spend an afternoon and evening with 
old friends. “‘One can't be associated 
with the milling industry for as many 
years as it has been my privilege to 
be a part of it,” he said, “without de- 
veloping a strong sentimental attach- 
ment and lasting loyalty.” 

Mr. Morton's milling career began 
in 1929 when he was graduated from 
Yale University. Entering the family 
firm of Ballard & Ballard, he held 
various positions leading ultimately 
to chairman of the board. In World 
War II he served in the Navy. In 1946 
he was elected to Congress, and early 
this year he was appointed assistant 
secretary of state for congressional 
relations, handling legislative matters 
for the Department of State. 


Complexities of Statecraft 

Mr. Morton described in general 
terms some of the complexities and 
obligations of statecraft, and in par- 
ticular the difficulties involved in car- 
rying out such a political mandate as 
“firing the old gang” in Washington. 
He spoke of his own public life, a 
term that seemed to him rather 
loosely defined. 

“For some,” he said, “the term im- 
plies ‘eminent statesman’—-to others, 
‘lowdown crooked politician.’ In any 
event, a political career has many un- 
certainties. It is not the ‘steadiest’ 
work in the world. For that reason 
I want to maintain my contacts with 
the milling industry. After all, you 
people are engaged in the only ‘trade’ 
I know. You can't tell when I may be 
around knocking on your door. 

“People have often asked me, 
‘What experience have you ever had 
to fit you for Government Service?’ I 
will probably admit that most of my 
experience was gained in this indus- 
try. But, I do want to point out that 
there are many similarities between 
the ways of government and this busi- 
ness. Many years ago my grandfather 
{Charles Thruston Ballard] used to 
attend these conventions. He often 
served on the resolutions committee 
representing the Southeastern group 
which always had a certain degree of 
persecution complex. 


If during the 
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GRANDFATHER HERMAN 


CHICAGO—An important banquet 
announcement in the concluding hour 
of the annual convention of the Mill- 
ers National Federation was to the 
effect that Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the federation, 
had again become a grandfather. Alan 
Dana Chave had arrived at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Keith (Georgiana 
Steen) Chave in Whittier, Cal. Two 
other grandchildren live in Florida 


—Steven and Cathy Jill—the chil- 
dren of James Wenzel of the Bur- 


roughs Adding Machine Co. and an- 
other Steen daughter. Son-in-!aw 
Chave is a research geologist wiih 
the Standard Oil Co. Mrs. Steen, who 
was present when the news of a sec- 
ond grandson was announced, shared 
in the general applause and con- 
gratulation. 





closing hours of the meeting a reso- 
lution was offered which he felt was 
prejudicial to the Southeast, or the 
soft wheat group, he would jump up 
on the table and start telling stories. 
He was a very clever and amusing 
entertainer. He would keep on with 
his stories and anecdotes until the 
last man had to leave to catch his 
train home.” 


Birth of the Filibuster 

“What has that to do with govern- 
ment? That’s how a filibuster was 
born. How can I be critical of a Sen- 
ate filibuster when my own distin- 
guished grandparent developed the 
technique before this very conven- 
tion? 

“Back in my grandfather's day, if 








Samuel A. Baker 


TO NEW YORK—Samuel A. Baker, 
assistant sales manager of the bakery 
department of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, will headquarter in New 
York after June 1, according to an 
announcement by Paul C. Guignon, 
sales manager. J. E. Mapes remains 
in New York as the region manager. 
Mr. Baker will make his home in 
Greenwich, Conn., and will have his 
oftice in the Anheuser-Busch Building 
at 33rd St. and 12th Ave., New York. 
He has been with Anheuser-Busch 
for 13 years, representing the com- 
pany in Omaha, Dallas and St. Louis. 


we had a crop failure in our part of 
the country, someone would have to 
go to Colorado or the far Northwest 
to buy soft wheat. It took a long time 
to make the trip. Today anyone in 
this room can reach any major capi- 
tal of the world in less time than it 
then required to go from Louisville 
to Denver. In communication, de- 
velopment has been equally fantastic. 
These changes have had a marked in- 
fluence on our government and our 
industry. Only in a shrinking world 
could our federal government have 
grown so large or so complex. 
Exodus of the Controllers 

“Of course, there have been other 
important contributing factors. Two 
world wars and the threat of a third 
have been major factors in getting 
Washington so closely into our busi- 
ness endeavors and our daily lives. 
The depression of the early thirties 
was a factor. The federal government 
had to take some action. It alone had 
credit and that wasn’t too good. The 
depression more than anything else 
gave impetus to a new concept of 
federal responsibility for the security 
and welfare of individual citizens. 
Furthermore, men who believed in 
controlled economy came to positions 
of responsibility in government. These 
men felt that only a_ controlled 
economy and citizenry could survive. 
Many of these men have recently left 
Washington. A new team is coping 
with the vast problems of the colossus 
on the Potomac. Our challenge is to 
preserve the American will to pro- 
duce, the incentive system and the 
dignity of the individual, within the 
framework of a changed and chang- 
ing world. 

“We can’t hope for the freedom 
from Washington that some of you 
may wish for in moments of reminis- 
cence. Yet, certain things can be done, 
are being done and will be done. This 
administration is making a real effort 
to get the government out of busi- 
and free the economy of re- 
stricting controls. It is making a real 
effort to achieve a more solid fiscal 
program. 

Progress Is Being Made 

“Until last January there had been 
no change of administration for 20 
years. It is easy to forget how diffi- 
cult and time consuming it is for a 
new group arriving in Washington to 
learn the workings in government. 
The federal government, like modern 
business, has become a large and com- 
plex operation. It must exercise di- 
verse interwoven responsibilities and 
powers. No matter how wise or ex- 
perienced the new men may be, most 
of them have had little opportunity 
to see in close focus the operations of 
the executive branch of our govern- 
ment. It takes time to understand 
the workings of government. It takes 
even more time for the development 
of carefully considered and well co- 
ordinated administration policies. I 
think this slowness in gathering ma- 
terial and formulating policy is a 
good thing. Nothing could be more 
dangerous than rushing precipitously 
at our many problems and reaching 
hasty and ill-considered policy deci- 
sions. 


ness 


Foreign Economic Policy 
“This seems especially true in the 
development of foreign economic 
policy. All of you have a vital interest 
in the economic aspect of our foreign 
policy. This industry has a sizable ex- 
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port business. As an individual miller 
you may sell your entire output here 
at home, but you still have an in- 
terest in the export trade. When ex- 


ports decline there is more capacity 
available for the domestic market. 
More people are after the business. 


Conversions are cut in the scramble 
for tonnage and red ink appears on 
your statement. The health of this 
industry is closely linked with our 
foreign economic policy. You need ex- 
ports. You won’t have exports unless 
we permit our foreign friends to earn 
the dollars to pay for your flour. 

“Our policy in this field must nec- 
essarily take into consideration a 
very wide variety of factors affecting 
not only the interest of those involved 
in foreign buying, selling and invest- 
ing, but also those who produce do- 
mestically and who are thus inter- 
ested in raw material sources, as well 
as competition from and in the for- 
eign fields. These policies must also 
take into consideration a large num- 
ber of complex factors stemming di- 
rectly into our political relationships 
abroad and thus into the whole field 
of strength in the free world and the 
ultimate establishment of peace. 
From this mere recital, I am sure you 
will agree with me that care, pre- 
cision thinking and careful planning 
must be the watchword in the de- 
velopment of our foreign economic 
and commercial policies.” 

(Editor’s Note—Here follow a few 
paragraphs from the speech type- 
script Mr. Morton discarded as he be- 
gan his address.) 

“It really doesn’t matter,” Mr. 
Morton said, “how much you export 
or what your profits are if we as a 
people can’t win in the free world’s 
struggle against Communism. It is 
not my intention tonight to discuss 
our foreign policy in that struggle. I 
would like to point out a few reali- 
ties, a few historic facts that we 
sometimes tend to forget. The Ameri- 
can people must be aware of these 
facts if our Congress and the admin- 
istration are to develop and imple- 
ment the right policies. 

“In the first place, at no time in 
human history has a nation grown to 
such a position of strength and power 
in such a short time as has the United 
States. Compare our position a few 
generations ago with our present posi- 
tion. A few of our forebears were 
then scratching a rather meager liv- 
ing and working hard to do it along 
the Atlantic seaboard. The hub of the 
wheel of strength and power was in 
Western Europe, more specifically in 
England. We were on the end of the 
weakest and thinnest of the many 
spokes of the wheel. Today the hub 
of that wheel in so far as the free 
world is concerned is right here in the 
United States. The wealth, the power 
and the strength are here and with 
them the gigantic responsibility of 
world leadership. This sweeping 
change in our relative position in 
world politics has taken place in such 
a short period of time that we as a 
people have trouble at times in ad- 
justing our concepts and opinions. In 
the representative type of govern- 
ment that we enjoy, such a situation 
can present difficulties. 

“We should also be aware of an- 
other fact of history. Our rise as a 
world power was not accompanied or 
stimulated by a desire for an empire. 
Unlike Rome or the France of Na- 
poleon we did not conquer for power 
and wealth. Unlike Russia we have 
not enslaved our neighbors. Our ac- 
cord in the Philippines is a clear ex- 
ample of our aversion to the exploita- 
tion of other peoples. 

“Our sudden rise as a great power 
places us in a position of leadership 
which we definitely did not seek. The 
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people who settled this country 
wanted to get away from the center 
of world politics which was then in 
Europe. They sought the new world 
not only as a place of opportunity 
but also as an escape from interna- 
tional complexities, war, persecution 
and suppression. As they embraced 
the new world they turned their back 
on the old. It was far away. Com- 
munication was slow. Here we find 
the true genesis of American so- 
called isolationism. By no stretch of 
the imagination could these early set- 
tlers have believed that in about 
seven generations developments in 
transportation and communication 
would nullify the physical barriers be- 
tween the New and the Old Worlds. 
Nor would they conceive of our rapid 
rise as a power and leader and our 
consequent entanglement in world 
politics. 
Mantle of Responsibility 

“The mantle has been placed upon 
our shoulders and we have no choice 
but to wear it with dignity and honor 
We whose immediate forebears sought 
to escape the world’s complexities 
must take the lead in solving those 
complexities. We have the world’s 
highest standard of living, the best 
way of life, the finest form of govern- 
ment. Men and nature and circum- 
stance have all shared in the achieve- 
ment of our greatness which has in 
itself placed on our shoulders such 
Staggering responsibility. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress can lead us to 
the successful discharge of that re- 
sponsibility only if we the people un- 
derstand its nature and scope and 
cause and significance. 

“In our form of government no 
foreign policy can succeed unless it 
has the support of the people. The 
people cannot support a program that 
they do not understand. Both the 
President and the Secretary of State 
have promised to keep the people in- 
formed and they are doing so. Con- 
sultations between Secretary Dulles 
and Congressional groups have 
reached an all-time high. On several 
occasions the Secretary has reported 
directly to the people. 

“T have full confidence in an in- 
formed America. We will meet this 
great challenge in history. We will do 
what has to be done to preserve all 
that is dear to us--our noble heri- 
tage. We as a nation will wear the 
mantle that history has placed upon 
our shoulders with full honor and 
dignity.” 
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RENAMED TO GRAIN POST 

TOPEKA-—-Gov. Edward F. Arn 
has reappointed Alfred P. Emrie as 
chief grain inspector for Kansas. He 
was appointed to another two-year 
term, expiring May 7, 1955. 
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TEXAS TORNADO — The multi-million dollar tornado 
which ripped Waco, Texas on May 11 caused heavy losses 
to several feed concerns in that city as the above pictures 
indicate. The Waco Grain & Seed Co. building on the left 
was completely demolished, the roof having fallen two 
stories to the floor inside the building. Also a complete 
loss is the Uncle Johnny Feed & Supply Store, shown on 


THE 
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instant, all windows burst out and the roof caved in. Sev- 
eral persons were injured at each store. Considerable dam- 
age also was reported by Clement Grain Co., a feed mill- 
ing plant, and Youngblocd’s, Inc., a broiler feeding con- 
cern. Nearly complete losses are the buildings of Feeders 
Supply Company, Inc., and Anchor Mill. Authorities re- 


the right. Witnesses said the store was demolished in an ported 113 persons lost their lives in the Waco tornado. 





Midwest Bakers 
Discuss Flour 
Performance 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

KANSAS CITY—A wide variety of 
problems in the baking industry were 
covered in a production clinic spon- 
sored by the Midwest Bakers Club 
May 18 at the Continental Hotel in 
Kansas City. About 85 bakers and 
allied men from the Southwest at- 
tended. 

A prime topic of the discussion was 
the performance of various flours this 
year. Robert G. Dibble, of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., and Al Fuller, of the 
Continental Baking Co., discussed 
their experiences with 1953 crop 
flours from various sections and, with 
James Doty, of Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories as moderator, a question 
and answer session followed. 

Mr. Dibble remarked on the ex- 
treme variability of different flours 
in the Southwest this year and 
pointed out that in some cases flour 
which showed a good laboratory re- 
port did not bake. satisfactorily. 
Flours made from Pawnee, Triumph 
and Wichita types of wheat this year 
are slow in proof, insufficient in vol- 
ume and produce an open grain and 
texture, he declared. 


Miller Fills Important Job 

These characteristics, of course, 
are overcome by wheat blends that 
include other varieties, making it 
more necessary than ever for the 
baker to put reliance on the skill and 
ability of the flour miller to produce 
a good baking product. Mr. Dibble 
pointed out that too strong flours are 
a headache to a baker, too, resulting 
in wildness and capping of the loaf 
and requiring excessive mixing time. 
The 8 to 10 min. mixing time charac- 
teristic of the mellow flours is cer- 
tainly preferable to the 12 to 14 min. 
occurring in flour of very strong glu- 
ten, he emphasized, other things 
being equal. 

Mr. Dibble said that his company 
is placing no emphasis on protein or 


ash as an index of baking quality and 
even tests like the mechanical toler- 
ance index can fool a baker this 
year when a good MIT does not guar- 
antee good bakery performance. 

Some discussion developed as to 
whether southwestern flours have 
changed in baking characteristics in 
recent weeks compared with earlie! 
in the year. Some observers seemed 
to think that was the case, but oth- 
ers said that there was no change in 
performance in the same _ wheat 
variety but thought that mill wheat 
mixes may have changed. 

One discussion developed on malt- 
ing of flours and Mr. Dibble said that 
the amylograph reading should be 
about 750 for Kansas flours (a very 
light malt treatment) and around 600 
for Nebraska this year. Lighter malt 
treatment is suggested for flours 
which are destined for breads from 
which the “poly” type bread soften- 
ers have now been removed. 

Some of the bakery service men 
indicated that best results had been 
obtained with southwestern flours 
this year with a short sponge time of 
3 to 3% hours with a higher yeast 
percentage up to 342% in the sponge, 
thus obtaining a quick and vigorous 
fermentation. 

Although federal standards do not 
now permit polyoxyethylene mono- 
stearates in bread, there was plenty 
to talk about in a discussion of the 
“polys” that was led by Harvey 
Rodgers, of Research Products Co., 
Kansas City. 

Dan League, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., gave a clear picture of what to 
expect with a five-day week opera- 
tion. His company has had a five-day 
week in its California plants since 
1951 and more recently in New York, 
Buffalo, and Chicago. 
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J. F. GERARD OF STANDARD 
TO LEAVE ACTIVE WORK 


KANSAS CITY—J. F. Gerard, vice 
president of the Standard Milling Co. 
and manager of the firm’s elevator 
and grain division at Buffalo, will 
give up active work June 1, but will 
continue with the company in an ad- 
visory capacity, Paul Uhlmann, Sr., 
president of the milling firm, an- 
nounced this week. 








Mr. Gerard’s decision to retire from 
active work was made on his doctor's 
instructions due to slow recovery 
from a serious illness last year. 

William L. Rogers, Jr., assistant 
manager at Buffalo and Charles Per- 
na of the Kansas City grain depart- 
ment, will take over the active duties 
of the Buffalo elevator and grain 
division. 

Mr. Gerard joined the Standard 
Milling Co. in 1914 as a junior clerk 
in the company’s Buffalo mill office. 
He was transferred to New York as 
grain buyer in 1925, remaining there 
until 1937, when he moved to Chicago 
at the time the company’s main of- 
fices were transferred to that city. 
In 1939 the company purchased the 
Standard elevator at Buffalo and Mr. 
Gerard moved there as manager of 
that facility and vice president of the 
company. 

Well known in the grain trade 
throughout the country, Mr. Gerard 
is a director of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change and chairman of the weighing 
and inspection committee. He was 
the representative of the Buffalo area 
as a director of the Terminal Grain 
Elevator Assn. 





Storage Problem 





ntinued from page 9) 
generally near an elevator. This more 
or less normal situation is no cause 
for alarm if plans are made to put 
the grain under a roof before it suf- 
fers serious damage.” 

While Secretary Benson noted that 
other devices to ease the expected 
storage squeeze such as the re-seal 
programs for oats and corn have been 
ordered, he failed to state that a 
Similar re-seal program recommen- 
dation for wheat had been rejected 
by his policy makers. 

However, on balance, it would ap- 
pear that except for tight spotty situ- 
ations or those of timing, USDA has 
planned and geared its action to meet 
the problems of the wheat loan take- 
over and the new crop harvest. 

The real major problem will come 
later this year when the corn crop 
is harvested. Indications are that the 
1952 corn crop carryover will be in 
excess of 700 million bushels, and if 
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Site Purchased for 
New Northwestern 


Miller Plant, Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. J. Pattridge, 
president of the Miller Publishing Co., 
publisher of The Northwestern Miller, 
announces that the company has pur- 
chased a site for a new plant and 
office building on the south side of 
Wayzata Boulevard west of Kauf- 
man’s furniture store and east of 
Thomas Ave., Minneapolis. 

Construction will begin as soon as 
building plans have been completed, 
with the aim of occupancy next 
spring. David Griswold, Minneapolis, 
has been retained as architect. 

The 80-year-old company has been 
at its present location, 118 S. Sixth 
St., since 1898. Growth of its busi- 
ness, Mr. Pattridge says, necessitates 
greatly expanded facilities. Currently, 
four trade journals are published for 
the flour, grain, feed and baking in- 
dustries. They are The Northwestern 
Miller, established in 1873; The Amer- 
ican Baker, established in 1925; Feed- 
stuffs, established in 1929; and, Mill- 
ing Production, which has been pub- 
lished since 1935. A fifth trade journal 
in a related field is now under con- 
sideration. 

The Northwestern Miller was 
founded in La Crosse, Wis., by Amasa 
K. Ostrander, who was joined in the 
business two years later by Albert 
Hoppin. In 1879 the business was 
moved to Minneapolis, then becoming 
the world’s largest flour milling cen- 
ter. Charles M. Palmer, subsequently 
a national newspaper owner, broker 
and publisher, associated himself 
with the Miller in 1882, and in 1895 
the late William C. Edgar purchased 
it and controlled its destinies for a 
quarter of a century thereafter. In 
1897 the Miller Publishing Co. was 
formed, and in 1924, coincident with 
the retirement of Mr. Edgar, finan- 
cial control passed into the hands of 
the company’s employees, where it 
has since remained. 

The officers of the company, in 
addition to Mr. Pattridge, who is 
president and treasurer, are: Carroll 
K. Michener, vice president and edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., vice president 
and manager of the New York branch 
office, and Harvey E. Yantis, secre- 
tary and editor of Feedstuffs. Direc- 
tors include the officers and Milton 
B. Kihlstrum, managing editor; Mar- 
tin E. Newell, manager of the Kan- 
sas City branch office, and Don E. 
Rogers, manager of the Chicago 
branch office. The company also main- 
tains a branch office in Toronto, un- 
der the management of George E. 
Swarbreck, serving the Canadian and 
European trade field. 





the next crop again runs over the 
3-billion-bushel level, there will be a 
storage problem of major proportions. 

Corn storage will be the big issue, 
not wheat, officials assert. 

“The May crop report highlights 
the big storage job that faces us 
this year,” Secretary Benson said. 
“The report points to a 1953 wheat 
crop of over a billion bushels. In 
addition, there will be on hand about 
575 million bushels of old wheat in- 
herited from the preceding admin- 
istration. Altogether, we may have 
in the 1953-54 marketing year a 
wheat supply totaling more than 1 
billion 600 million bushels—a supply 
exceeding the previous record set 
in 1942-43.” 
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Normal Conditions 
for Feed, Grain 


Forecast for 1953 


OMAHA—Feed and grain condi- 
tions will be normal in 1953, E. G. 
Cherbonnier, St. Louis, Mo., feed con- 
sultant for the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., predicted here. 

Mr. Cherbonnier, speaking at the 
25th annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Feed & Grain Dealers Assn., 
explained that by normal he meant 
that good farmers and feed dealers 
will make a good living while the 
inefficient farmers and dealers will 
drop out. 

Mr. Cherbonnier, a friend of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson, 
also said it is too early to take the 
beef price problem to Washington. 
He thinks the law of supply and de- 
mand will right the situation. 

The St. Louis man said the poor 
cattle price will boost the search for 
greater feeding efficiency. 

He said research on cattle feeding 

especially on the range—lags far 
behind research in other livestock 
and poultry. Poultry feeders, he said, 
were forced to profit-making efficien- 
cy by high feed costs. 

A plea for sound credit and financ- 
ing was made at the convention by 


W. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
“The easy money days in rural 


America are over,” Mr. Glennon said. 

He added: ‘‘The shrinking purchas- 
ing power of farmers can have se- 
rious repercussions. The feed man 
will not only meet stiffer buying re- 
sistance but will face additional prob- 
lems in collecting his feed bill.” 


Election of Officers 
delegates elected a 


The 
man to the presidency. He is Paul 
Babue of the Chadron Milling Co. He 
succeeds Avery Scott of the John R. 
Jirdon firm in Morrill. 


Chadron 


L. A. Weeke of the Farmers 
Union Co-op Mill at Superior was 
named vice president and Howard 


Elm of Lincoln was continued as sec- 
retary. 
The 


creased 


board of directors was in- 
from 9 to 12 and two other 
directors were chosen to succeed Mr. 
Weeke and Mr. Babue who had been 
directors 

The five new directors: Wendell 
Sudgen, Fairbury; Edgar Havekost, 
Scribner; Ray Cogill, Ogallala; Sam 
McMaster, Jr., South Sioux City; Rex 
Hagemeister, Crawford. 

Directors reelected: Charles Deav- 
er, Sidney; William F. Dainton, Mil- 
ford; Andy Von Rein, North Bend. 
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Magazine Aceclaims 
Dairy Spread Use 


NEW YORK-A low-cost, all-dairy 


spread “which reportedly contains 
more milk solids and less butterfat 
than butter” represents a_ possible 


answer by the dairy industry to the 
margarine challenge, according to the 
current issue of the American Chemi- 
cal Society’s Journal of Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry. 

The dairy spread, the bi-weekly 
magazine declares, “might well be 
made nutritionally superior to butter 
or existing margarine.” 

The fact is, the journal says, that 
the nonfat solids of milk, a large 
amount of which is not going into 


human food at present, could be in- 






















































































How do you measure the look in a puppy’s eye ? 


The preliminary precautions have been taken. A well-recom 
\ healthy litter. A breed that takes well to 


mended kennel 


youngsters. 


Now it’s up to the 


How will he decide? Perhaps by the look in a puppy’s eye 


Chances are, you'll be 


You's e done as every good buyer does. You've considered the 
reputation of the various suppliers. You've investigated the 


quality of their product. You've set down your specifications 


to the last fraction. 


Now you pause to think again of the fellow who w ill make 


the final choice 


UNION 


be Vv to choose. 


buying Multiwalls soon again 


your customer. How will he decide? One 


BAG & PAPER CORPORATION © 


Men 


per cent of all Multiwalls made 


Ww ho kn mw 


consideration may well be “the look in a puppy’s eye.” To 
say it another way, the sales appeal of your package. 


Multiwalls 


who buy 


printing and design. 


More so every day eee 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


of their Multiwall needs 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 


Union's art directors have concentrated experience. 
know how to give your Multiwall package the look it needs to 
stand out among competition. Volume purchasers of Multiwalls 


recognize this. They are calling on Union for a greater share 
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creased in the diet with benefit to the 
consumer. 

“How well educated to this is the 
consumer?” asks the magazine. “In 
western U.S., the consumption of cot- 
tage cheese, a source of high-grade, 
low-cost protein, is appreciably 
greater than in eastern U.S. Credit is 
given to the education of the public.” 

At present, the magazine points 
out, the government is holding about 
134 million pounds of butter, 250 
million bushels of corn and 300,000 
tons of cottonseed meal which 
were bought to maintain farm prices 
at parity. Obviously, it is noted, the 





country is producing more of 
kinds of food than it is consuming 
“vet our diet would be improved by 
the incorporation of more of some of 
that stored food.” 

Secretary of Agriculture’ Ezra 
Taft Benson has said, the journal re- 
calls, that if everyone followed the 
recommendations of nutritionists and 
used five quarts of milk a week “we 
would be consuming one-fifth more 
milk than we are now.” 

Butter held its top position for cen- 
turies, but recently margarine has 
been made comparable in nutritive 
value and its other qualities are such 


some 


that, at a lower price, it is taking 
an important part of the market 
away from butter, the magazine says 
It is this situation which has turned 
attention to the all-dairy spread 

Urging the dairy industry to make 
an “aggressive investigation” of the 
possibilities of the spread, the maga- 
zine observes: 

“Perhaps milk and butter have been 
taken too much for granted. There 
is no surplus of milk above the full 
dietary needs of our people—who 
might do well to learn that milk is 
more than merely a baby food or a 
source of butter.” 


more than 


° . 
. give great weight to good 


1951 research study. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD CANADA'S 





(x 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS fi Oy _—— WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF ‘og an MONARCH 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | THE WEST Jj 







to 


NELSON "lr" CRESCENT 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 





































e. < mene Fos > hit 
3 EE So RE ome wae 
; - ae 
® rane 
4 4 TES 
Mills Limited a j By 
& os -, 
‘ty ZB Boreal yENk 
oy omfiany. tiled eahe> 
es anne cS 
Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON fe ® MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA Tea 
i 2to3h et 
WINNIPEG + TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON oe —— pci 
EABTERN EXPORT OFFICE. m™ Mah « RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 1 SALES OFFICE ae 
at EPR 
Fe MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘"FoRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentle 
4 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Re 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour <: 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” e 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. Pi 
t, 
es] 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address ALL 





“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal aNK USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 


W heat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


i 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


e 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 















FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

. FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool! 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable “Feastanco,”’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS : 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 








Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,”” London 
Cable Address: “‘Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Codes 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTry,’’ London 








At a rather lush soiree, held at a 


Dallas hotel, the host’s daughter was 
gushing loudly ‘Yes, Daddy has thou- 
sands and thousands of cattle and 
ranches and ranches and quite a few 


I don’t know just how many—oil 
wells. Oh, I try not to spend too 
riotously, but after all, I was born 


with a silver spoon in my mouth.” 
Across the room ae gray-haired 
easterner said to his companion: “I 
suppose it’s the magnitude of the 
Lone Star State that makes its citi- 
zens so wasteful of space. One measly 
spoon! And when it’s perfectly obvi- 
ous the young lady’s oral cavity would 
accommodate a whole silver 


ware.” 
o¢ ¢@ @ 

The youthful couple in the restau- 
rant booth were waiting for their 
lunch. The conversation turned to 
literature. 

“What do you like to read best,” 
she asked. 

“Oh, ‘Joe Palooka,’ ‘Li'l 
and ‘Terry and the Pirates’,” 
swered. 

“Don’t you like such things as ‘O 
Henry?’”’ she inquired, hoping he 
would evince appreciation of good lit- 
erature. 

“Nope,” he replied, “the nuts get 
in my teeth.” 


ee ¢ ¢ 


set of 


Abner,’ 
he an- 


The captain said to a young re- 
cruit: “Have you washed down the 
bridge?” 


“Tes, ar.” 

“Polished all brass?” 

“Tes, ar. 

“Polished the floors?” 

“Yes, sir. I've even swept the hori- 
zon with a telescope.” 


e¢¢ @ 

A draftsman received his papers, 
and being a bit of a wit, replied: “See 
Luke 14:20. (I have married a wife 
and therefore I cannot come.)” 

The Draft Board was unimpressed. 
Their answer read: “Your attention 
is drawn to Luke 7:8. (For I also 
am a man set under authority, hav- 
ing under me soldiers, and I say 
to one Go, and he goeth; and to an- 
other, Come and he cometh.)” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR a a IRTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DipioMaA,"’ Glasgow 
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JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


Handel-en 
Maatschappys 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 


\ 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


TAN 


‘yt r> 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

“Medium” 


Cable Address 








lished 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


189 








RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Ruma" 


Established 1885 


y nal * . 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ 
Solicit Correspondence 
Manufacturers and 


Sundries 
From 
Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM ((C) 

















EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 15 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 


Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 
36, Mauritsweg 
ROTTERDAM, 


Reference: De 


1879 
(Postbox 196) 
HOLLAND 
Twentsche Bank 


Cable Addre “Felixcohen”’ 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 
Cable 


Rotterdam 


Address: Semolina 


N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BON &2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 

References 

De Twentsche Bant N. V.. 

The Guarantee Trust ¢ 
Cable Address “Locomotion. 


Rotterdam 
New York 
* Rotterdam 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Flourimport” 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
handling 
Radium 


Also 


bakers’ undrie 
Cables c 


orr Po ltox f 








Established 1918 


KJAER & SAND 


Millers Agents and Flour Importers 
115 Vester Voldgade 
Copenhagen, lenmark 


Cable Address COMARIUS 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 











GRIPPELING & 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., 


VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCB 1889 


Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








IMPORTERS OF 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


FLOUR AND FEED 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 








“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers . _ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 

Cc. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





Bankers: 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 








IMPORTERS OF 

CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 

163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 

Address: “Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 


FLOUR, 


Cable 








IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








Pro-forma contract stating 
will be 





Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Addres “Matluch” 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. STOLP & CO., LTD. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


terms and condition in full 


sent on request 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 






that give 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Gacilities Jor Serving the Milling Indy | 























MEMBERS OFFICES: | 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


Grain Company 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, PPERA TIES: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 








| 
| 
| 
| eee 4000000 BUSHEL CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
| : a 

KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties. Or large storage capacity permits accurate bin- 
ning of wheat by actual milling value. Call Grand 7070. 











y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


~ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT +» CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & Kc. mcr. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Policy Group Urges Long Range 
Program of Agricultural Research 


WASHINGTON—A long range re- 
search program designed to obtain 
answers to 18 broad questions which 


constitute today’s inventory of the 
most serious shortages in this na- 
tion's supply of agricultural knowl- 


edge, was recommended by the Agri- 
cultural Research Policy Committee 
which met here recently. 

Established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 to advise 
the secretary of agriculture on re- 
search and marketing work, this 
committee by law meets quarterly. 

The 18 questions (not listed in any 
order of priority or relative impor- 
tance) to which the committee be- 
lieves more satisfactory answers are 
essential if agriculture is to provide 
sufficient food, fibre and forest prod- 
ucts for a growing population are: 

1. How can we reverse the down- 
ward trend in the fertility of our 
soils? 

2. How can we increase the con- 
tribution of our forest, range, and 
water resources to local and national 
prosperity? 

3. How can farm 
more productive by 
equipment 


ods? 


made 
power, 
meth- 


work be 
use of 
and efficient work 


4. Can we discover basic principles 
of life and growth and thus improve 


our plant and animal resources for 
human use? 
5. How can we improve the nutri- 


tion of plants, animals, and humans 
by better use of soil resources, fer- 
tilizers and feeds? 

6. How can we increase yields and 
improve the quality of our plant and 
animal products by scientific breed- 
ing? 

7. How can we eradicate or mini- 
mize losses from recurring epidemics 
of animal, crop and forest diseases? 

8. How can we prevent the waste 
caused by destructive insects? 

9. How can research help farmers 
to organize and manage their farms 
for profit and income stability? 

10. How can farmers obtain the 
capital needed to own, operate and 
improve their farms? 

11. How can rural families achieve 
more healthful and satisfying home 


and community living? 

12. What are the basic character- 
istics of farm commodities and how 
can we utilize them in new and im- 
proved products? 

13. How does kind, quality and 
amount of food affect human health? 

14. How can we reduce spoilage 
and loss of product quality between 
the farm and the consumer's table? 

15. How can processing and mar- 
keting costs be reduced to benefit 


producers, market operators and con- 
sumers? 

16. How can we provide market in- 
formation needed by producers, trad- 
and consumers for intelligent 
selling and buying? 

17. How can we reduce 
culture maladjustments 
changing conditions? 

18. How can we reduce the lag- 
time between the findings of research 
and their widespread use? 

The committee noted that none of 
these 18 questions is new and that 
research has already developed par- 
tial answers to each one. But, the 
committee pointed out, the need for 
new technology is such that neither 
these partial answers nor current 
progress toward more complete an- 
swers is satisfactory. 

Committee members attending the 
meeting were: Dr. John Black, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 


ers 


the agri- 
caused by 


A. A. Brock, state department of ag- 
culture, Sacramento, Cal.; Homer L. 
Brinkley, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, Washington, D.C.; Dr. 
C. G. King, the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York; Herschel D. 
Newsom, the National Grange, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Harry J. Reed, Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind.; Dean 
Stanley, Stanley Fruit Co., Phoenix; 
and H. Vandiver, Mid-South Cotton 


Growers Assn., Memphis. Dr. Bar- 
nard D. Joy of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration is executive 
secretary of the committee. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY J. GUDENKAUF HEADS 
KANSAS GRAIN, FEED GROUP 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Henry J 

Gudenkauf of the Frankfort (Kan- 

sas) Grain Co., was elected president 

of the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 

Dealers Assn. at the organization's 

annual meeting in Topeka May 1-2 
As vice president, the group elect- 





37 


ed S. Dean Evans, Sr., of the Simp- 
son, Evans & Laybourn Grain Co., 
Salina. Continuing as secretary-treas- 
urer is O. E. Case of Hutchinson 
Elected as directors were J. © 


Kocher, manager of the grain de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., at 
Wichita, and L. E. Howard of the 
Debry-Howard Grain Co., Topeka 


Holdover 
Cooper, 


J. H. 


directors include W. E 
Cooper Grain Co., Colby; 
Voss, Voss Grain & Seed Co., 


Downs; R. C. Davidson, Davidson 
Grain Co., Hutchinson; Royal Cox, 
Roy W. Cox Grain Co., Iola; E. K 


Cave, Dodge City Terminal Flevator 





More sales of baking 
powders and mixes? 
The right ingredients 

are the secret. 


We've found... 


Through actual use, 
Monsanto SAPP is 
ideally suited FOr 26 































Cake mixes and 
doughnuts. It gives 
improved texture, 
greater volume, 
Another product aes 


Monsanto HT 
phosphates can be 
tailored to Jit wee 


A wide variety of 
self-rising flours, 
mixes, flour and 
baking powders. 
Why not 


Give all these 
products a trial and 
see by actual test 

in your own labs 
what they can do. 








“Let Me Tell You 
How Monsanto Phosphates 





Can Increase Your Sales::. 





Purchasing agents know that 
Monsanto products increase 
product quality, improve product 
performance and maintain 
product uniformity. 


Monsanto SAPP, for example, 
is ready to serve you in both the 
regular and the faster-acting MD 
grade. It gives you these advantages: 

Uniform rate of reaction 

Longer shelf life 

Good volume and texture in 

final product 

Besides SAPP, investigate 
Monsanto’s line of HT phosphates 
for self-rising flours, prepared mixes, 
plain flour and baking powders. 
To find out more on how these 
Monsanto products can improve 
your product, write for information 
to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, 
Charlotte, Chic 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Twin Cities. In 

Canada, Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal 





ago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 


MONSANTO 





Serving Industry .. . Which Serves Mankind 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie 


a CRACKER KING 
ee GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY 


and doughnut flour 


r 
__cracker sponge flou 


KIN G— low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 

















Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEOQ 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago + New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


















































EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


CHUBB & SON 


Plicies of thie Company United States Managers 
are held hy leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill, Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canaede 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]TLOUR pomesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 





May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 

May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 

May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

June 1-2—Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Heil House, Columbus; 
exec, sec., Vaughn Thorne, 1314 Kin- 
near Road, Columbus 12, Ohio. 

June 5—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yaki- 
ma, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalleop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Lou- 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 North Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ill. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 19-22—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!/, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa, 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 





JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 





NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 








F. Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 








PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Special Services 


a = gy EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





Special Services, in the tradition of The eeseeecen Seceeeeeseeeseseasasesscesasssaeesese seesenes 


Northwestern Miller, are always available to Proof of a job well done... 


advertisers to meet individual needs in the “I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 


tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.’—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course. 

“You can be proud of the service you have 


rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm offcial.* 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 


*Original letters available on request. 


through its network of offices in six important 


cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 


arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties services. The Northwestern Miller Service 


involved. Confidential reports on individuals Program also includes: 


and firms have been prepared. 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
e The Library, for reference and research 
e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


cHIEAGO een 


: CHICAGO 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢  FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRopuUCTION 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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between 

} Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
Automobile N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
Preduction consultants: 
and & Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 
FLOU R 2 Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 


ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


TR EATM ENT 2 e Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 


color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox”’, ‘‘Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A”~—Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 





« 
THe roe 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 























The Gamble Every- 
body Takes and Nobody Wins 


Everyone who drives a car has gambled by going too fast. 
In an effort to save a few seconds, we all go against our 
better judgment occasionally ... trying to pass another car 
when we know we shouldn't ... or taking other risks in which 


we have really nothing to gain and everything to lose. 


Speed too great for safety is the iargest single cause of fatal 
automobile accidents, according to the National Safety 
Council. Next is failure to keep to the right of the center 


line, and third is drinking by driver or pedestrian. 


Accidents have many causes, of course, but it is significant 
that there is at least one violation of the law, or of safe prac- 


tices, in nearly every instance. 


Support the safety movement in your community. Encour- 


age driver-training programs at your high school. ‘Teach 


your children the rules of highway safety. And above all, 


accept your responsibility as a driver. 








